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The Woman's Journal. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Savurday in 
ston, devoted to the interests of Woman—to her 
educational, industrial, legal, and political Equality, 
aod especially to her right of Suffrage. 
LUCY STONE, 
H. B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
Jutta Warp Howe, 
Mary A. LIVERMORE, 
Mrs. H. M. T. Curier, l Occasional 
Louisa M. A.cort, { Contributors. 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPs, | 
Luue B. C. Wyman, ) 


SUSAN C. VOGL, Business Manager. 


Tenms—#2.50 a year, #1.25 for six months, 65 cents 
or three months, in advance, 6 cents for single copy. 

Civs RaTes—5 copies one year, $10. 

Boston OrrickE—No. 5 Park Street, where copies 
are for sale and subscriptions received. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JouRNAL for sale. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp 


Editors. 





NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
t-oftice—whether directed to his name or another's, 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 
2. If aperson orders his paper discontinued, he must 
y all arrearages, or the publisher may continue to 
send it until payment is made, and collect the whole 
amount, whether the paper is taken from the office or 
pot. 





LUCRETIA CROCKER. 


BY MRS. WHITON STONE. 


It needed but to see her day by day 

To know what noble heights her soul had won, 
Her soul, whose eagle pinions swept the sun, 
And brought from heaven divinest truths away. 
Nor strange that in her soaring she should stray— 
Her intinite discoveries begun— 

Into the pei fectness of God’s ‘‘Well done,” 

Into the land where only angels stay. 

So when last night I saw the sky o’erspread 
With many-colored stars like flowers that grew, 
I chose the whitest shining on the blue, 

And turned me from the violet and red; 

And, softly weeping, wondered were she dead, 
Or a celestial star just hidden from our view. 


———_ ---*#o+- —— 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Delegates to the annual meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association ar- 
riving at Topeka on ‘Tuesday, between 
noon and 4 o’clock P. M., and desiring en- 
tertainment, are requested to go at once to 
Music Hall, near corner of Eighth Street 
and Kansas Avenue, where lunch will be 
served and places assigned them. Stxeet- 
cars from both depots run within half a 
block. After lunch the delegates will go 
to the State House for the afternoon meet- 
ing, and from there to the houses where 
they will be entertained. 


++ 
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The time of registration for the women 
voters of this city has been extended to 
Nov. 30. On any day after November 3 
they can have their names put on the reg- 
ister by presenting themselves at the 
tegistrar’s office, 30 Pemberton Square. 





-eooe- - ——_- 

Now is the time when the political nom- 
inations are being made all over the State. 
Let our friends use their best efforts to de- 
feat the nomination of men who are op- 
posed to equal rights for women. 
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The Knights of Labor, in their Conven- 
tion at Richmond, Va., this week, adopted 
a woman suffrage resolution as part of 
their platform. They have always de- 
manded that women should receive equal 
pay with men for equal work, and have 
now advanced a step further. 


in a. 
The W. C. T. U. of Massachusetts, at 
its recent annual meeting, passed the fol- 
lowing resolution : 
“That a greater interest and stronger determi- 


hation to obtain and use the franchise should an- 
wate the women of this organization.” 


_— 
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The Minnesota Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation held its sixth annual convention in 
Minneapolis, Oct. 20 and 21. Particulars 
later, 


_——-  -- ee ———_ 


Mrs. Sophronia Twitchell. of Brooklyn, 


N. Y., went to the polling place, this week, | 


companied by her husband and daughter. 
After her husband had registered, Mrs. 
Twitchell applied to the board to be regis- 
tered also. The chairman announced that 
her name would not be received. He had 
Consulted with his colleagues, and ‘they 
did not propose to bother with women, 
Who, in their opinion, were never intended 
for voters.” Mrs. Emma Beckwith, of 
Brooklyn, who applied for registration in 
another precinct, was accepted. Mrs. 
lwitchell has entered a complaint against 
the inspectors. 


o> 
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The officers of the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association invite all 





persons interested in securing political lib- 
erty for women to join ina grand excur- 
sion down the bay to witness the unveil- 
ing of the Bartholdi statue. The excur- 


| sion boat John Lenox will start from the 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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foot of ‘T'wenty-second Street, North 
River, Thursday, Oct. 28, about 10 A. M. 
Tickets, $1. Persons desirous of obtain- 
ing tickets will please apply, as svon as 
possible, to the president, Mrs. Lillie Dev- 
ereux Blake, 149 East 44th Street, New 
York. 
= eee _— 
The Association for the Advancement of 
Women, better known as the Woman’s 
Congress, held its Annual Meeting Oct. 
20, 21, and 22, at Louisville, Ky. The 
topics and speakers announced were as 
follows: ‘The Freedom of Fate,” Mrs. 
Ellen M. Mitchell; **Education in Indus- 
trial Art.’ Anna D. French, M. D.; 
“What Agencies should Women Employ 
for the Uplifting of Society?" Mrs. J. 'T. 
Sunderland; ‘the Mind-Cure,” Sarah 
Hackett Stevenson, M. D.; **Marriage and 
Divorce,” Mrs. Julia Ward Howe; ‘The 
Old and the New South,” Mrs. Jennie 
Caldwell Nixon; ‘*Woman’s Industrial 
Position,” Rev. Antoinette Brown Black- 
well, Mrs. Imogene ©. Fales, Mrs. Clara 
Bewick Colby, and Rev. Augusta C. Cha- 
pin; ‘The Association of Collegiate Alum- 
ne,”’ Miss Ellen M. Folsom; ‘*Women as 
Landholders in the West.” Mrs. Emma 
Haddock; ‘Symposium: Woman’s Suf- 
frage,”’ Prof. Maria Mitchell, Mrs. Ednah 
D. Cheney, and Miss Laura Clay; ‘The 
Effect of Stimulants and Narcotics upon 
the Health and Morals of Women,” Mary 
J. Safford, M. D.; **The Government's 
Duties in View of the Mingling of Races 
in America,”’ Miss Mary F. Eastman. 





— eo 
Large audiences and much enthusiasm 
attend the series of woman suffrage con- 
ventions whieh Miss Anthony and other 
eflective speakers are holding in the sev- 
eral Congressional districts of Kansas. 
‘That held at Lincoln, in the sixth Congres- 
sional district, is the latest of which the 
report has reached us. ‘There were four 
sessions. ‘The First Presbyterian Church, 
the largest in the city, was densely packed, 
and the throng who could not gain admit- 
tance filled a large space outside the door, 
and looked in at the windows. Mrs. Anna 
©. Wait presided and gave the address of 
welcome. Mrs. Laura M. Johns, of Salina, 
responded. Miss Anthony and Mrs. E. L. 
Saxon, of Tennessee, were the chief speak- 
ers. An auxiliary of the N. W. 8S. A. for 
the sixth Congressional district of Kansas 
was organized, and about forty members 
enrolled. Officers were elected as follows: 
District President, Mrs. Martia L. Berry, 
of Cawker; Recording Secretary, Mrs. M. 
kK. Gladman, Allamead; Corresponding 
secretary, A. T. Biggs, Orbitello; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Ella Hart, Beloit; and Vivce- 
presidents, Mrs. M. Ellen Alden, Ells- 
worth; Mrs. Kate Cullum, Monroe; Mrs. 
Anna Nash, Victor. Other counties to be 
supplied by the Executive Committee. 


4 
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Dr. W. B. Fletcher, Superintendent of 
the Indiana Hospital for the Insane, has 
for some time past been putting his 
theories to the test by placing women in 
charge of his male wards. ‘The experi- 
ment has been most successful, and the 
doctor is only sorry that he did not begin 
sooner. A greater degree of order, obedi- 
ence and general improvement in the con- 
dition of the patients has been the result. 

nicntepaliiliaances 











Inquiries have been addressed to the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL in regard to the right 
of a married woman to make a will. In 
this State, a married woman can dispose 
by will of one-half of her own property 
without interference from any one. She 
cannot dispose of the other half by will 
without her husband’s consent written on 
the will, unless she bequeathes everything 
to her husband, in which case his consent 
is taken for granted. 





eee — 

The Southern Women’s Press Associa- 
tion is to be organized at Greensboro,’ 
N. C., Dee. 15. Miss M. L. Hatchett has 
been busy for three months collecting 
names of newspaper women at the South, 
and has a large list of women who are not 
only doing work for Southern papers, but 
for Northern papers as well. Some of our 
brightest women writers are of Southern 
birth and education. Mrs. Frank Leslie is 
a native of New Orleans. Mrs. Mary 
Bryan, of Georgia, has charge of Munro’s 
publications in New York, at a salary of 
$6,000 ayear. Mrs. E. J. Nicholson, own- 
er and manager of the New Orleans Picay- 





une, is a practical journalist, and is the | of pay. That this is true in regard to | CONCERNING WOMEN 


only woman in this country who owns and 
manages a metropolitan daily. 
—-— - ++ — 

The Indianapolis Sentinel, a Democratic 
paper in Indiana, has until lately had a 
“Woman's World” department. 
established in 1882, and was 
Mrs. Florence M. Adkinson. Her columns 
were an invaluable aid to the cause of 
women everywhere. ‘lo the work in In- 
diana they seemed indispensable. They 
will hereafter be used as history. Mrs. 
Adkinson brought rare journalistic ability 
to her work. She was broad, catholic, 
and wise. ‘The whole world of women’s 
work found a fair report, whether it was 
philanthropic, industrial, or educational. 
The suffrage work and workers of the 
different organizations, in this country and 
out of it, were fairly chronicled. The 
East and the West alike looked to these 
columns to find what was done and doing. 
This department was depended on by In- 
diana women, and was really their‘organ.” 
But the Sentinel changed hands, and the de- 
partment of **Woman’s World” was given 
up for a society coluinn. More is the 
pity. Such service as Mrs. Adkinson ren- 
ders cannot be spared. ‘The Jnter- Ocean 
opened its columns to her till the crowd 
of work on her hands compelled her to 
drop the task. But when she is ready to 
resume her pen some place will surely be 
ready for her. 


It was 


edited by 
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Members of the Boston Anti-woman 
Suffrage Association have been sending 
anonymous letters to the papers in Wis- 
consin, where school suffrage is under con- 
sideration, stating the undoubted fact that 
only a small portion of the women in Mas- 
sachusetts who are entitled to vote for 
school committee exercise the right. The 
request of the suffragists is that the women 
who want to vote shall be allowed to do 
so; and the only plausible objection ever 
made by the remonstrants has been that in 
that case the women who do not want to 
vote would feel in duty bound to do so 
likewise. ‘The fact cited by the remon- 
strants upsets their own favorite argument. 
But logic is not their strong point, or they 
would hardly accuse the woman sultfragists 
in one breath of getting up a groundless 
scare about the Roman Catholic school vote 
in Boston (which scare certainly did not 
originate with the suffragists, and was not 
even shared by them), and in the next 
breath declare, ‘*It is a significant fact that 
at the election the names favored by the 
toman Catholic portion of the commu- 
nity were successful.” Which simply 
means that the Democrats carried the city, 
as usual. They elected not only their can- 
didates for school committee, for whom 
women could vote, but their candidates 
for all the higher offices, for whom women 
could not, vote. Fortunately, the Wiscon- 
sin letter of the remonstrants, like many of 
their anonymous effusions, is so full of 
transparent spite that sensible people, per- 
ceiving its animus, will take its statements 
with the necessary grain of salt. 


ee ciate 
The eighteen Clubs and Leagues of Suffolk, 
Norfolk, and Middlesex Counties are requested 
to notice the Convention to be held in Cambridge- 
port, Saturday, Oct. 30. Full particulars are 
given in another column. Bring your lunches 
for 12.30 and 5.30 P. M. It is a very pleasant 
feature of the Convention. Also, if all who are 
upon any of the Bazaar Committees in neighbor- 
ing districts can attend the morning session at 
10.30, they will help us, and hear what may be 
of advantage to them in their work for the 
Bazaar. Take the Main Street Car at Bowdoin 
Square, Boston, for the Universalist Church, 
Lafayette Square (Main Street), Cambridgeport. 
eo Sian 


“WOMEN AND WORK.” 


The Independent of September 9 con- 
tained an aiticle with the above heading. 
I would heartily endorse what is there 
said in regard to training girls as well as 
boys to some definite work, letting them 
become skilled in a trade or profession, 
making them strong, courageous, self-re- 
liant, and able to take care of themselves. 
Yet we cannot work any reform by ignor- 
ing facts, much less by an erroneous rep- 
resentation of them, and the article in 
question contains numerous statements ut- 
terly at variance with the truth, as any 
one will acknowledge who takes pains to 


-investigate. 


After a half-pitying statement that many 
kind-hearted people, owing to their limited 
knowledge, have wrong notions in regard 
to women’s work being underpaid, the 
writer says: ‘*Whether the work be done 
by man or woman, rich or pvor, sick or 
well, has nothing to do with the question 








skilled labor of all kinds needs no demon- 
stration, and it is equally true in regard 
to all departments of human work.” 

A person who could conscientiously 
make such a statement must have gone 
through the world with closed eyes. In 
the same number of the Independent is an 
extract from the U. 5. Consular Reports 
iu regard to Bavaria. A glance at it shows 
that the highest 2 man-servant is paid is 
$71 per year, while the highest « woman 
receives is $35.70. ‘Day laborers with 
board, man 23 to 31 cents per day; woman 
149 to 28 cents per day. Without board, 
man 38 to 47 cents per day; woman 23 to 
35 cents per day.” In the last instance, 
the highest a woman receives is less thau 
the lowest paid to a man. 

The idea is quite prevalent that a woman, 
simply because she is &@ woman, ought not 
to receive as much as aman. The major- 
ity of women teachers throughout the 
country have experienced this in applying 
for schools. 

A woman physician says she is oceasion- 
ally asked the question, **Do you charge 
as muchas aman?” Where a woman is 
paid the same price as a man for perform- 
ing the same work, it is the exception, not 
the rule. 

Again, a man is frequently given the 
most lucrative position from the prevalence 
of this same idea—that a woman is a little 
inferior and should be subordinate to a 
man. An examination of the monthly re- 
ports of the public schools of Rochester, N. 
Y., as published in the Rochester papers, 
shows that all the men employed are given 
the position of principals, and in every in- 
stance they receive $135 per month. A 
few women are employed as_ principals. 
Some of them, to my personal knowledge, 
have held the same position for years, 
which is sufficient proof of their ability, 
but in no instance do they receive more 
than $75 per month, and in most cases less. 
All the teachers of the lower grades are 
women, with $40, $45, and $50 per month, 
according to grade. 

The following is taken from the Brook- 
lyn Times: 

‘Tardy justice was done Miss Morris— 
employed as principal of a full-grade gram- 
mar school in this city—yesterday, by the 


| Board of Education, in the passage of a 











resolution to pay her in future the same 
that is paid to all male principals. The 
action, the justice of which ought at once 
to have been apparent, was only taken 
after six years. ‘The Board of Education 
discriminate between men and women em- 
ployed in publie schools. ‘This is almost 
universally done.” 

There are many business women in this 
town, but with only two exceptions they 
receive less than would be given men in 
the same positions. A woman is employed 
as telephone operator at the Central Office. 
She is acknowledged by all to be efficient, 
but she receives only three dollars per 
week. The principal dry-goods store em- 
ploys both men aud women as clerks. ‘The 
lowest any of the men receives is ten dol- 
lars per week. ‘The highest price paid to 
any of the women is six dollars per week. 

A reference to the Annual Report of the 
Cowptroller of Currency, 1884, shows that 
a majority of the women employed in his 
bureau receive $900 per annum, a few 
$1,200, while the men receive from $1,400 
to $2,000. In speaking of this to a former 
deputy comptroller, he replied, **The abil- 
ity of the women clerks is equal to that of 
the men, and the women tn this bureau are 
paid more than the average compensation 
given to women in the other bureaus and 
departments in the pablic offices at Wash- 
ington.” 

Similar facts might be multiplied in- 
definitely, but sufficient have been given 
to verify the statement that the question 
of sex outweighs that of skill. Great ad- 
vance has been made, however, and the 
more hopeful of women are beginning to 
see the breaking of that day when justice 
will be granted woman in all social, relig- 
ious, and political questions. M. A. B. 


~~ - we 


The WoMAN’'S JOURNAL Office received a 
very pleasant call this week from Mrs. 
Frances V. Hallock. who has just returned 
to America after an absence of eleven 
years. She considers the outlook of the 
woman question very hopeful, and gave 
us many interesting items about the work 
abroad, of which the readers of the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL will have the benefit 
later. Her daughter, Mrs. Linda Dietz, 
who has been acting with much success at 
the St. James and Haymarket Theatres in 
London, will probably svon appear upon 
the American stage. 











Mrs. JENNY JUNE CROLY has resigned 
from the editorship of Demorest’s Monthly. 

Mrs. SARAH 8S. BeLcuer, of Farming- 
ton, Me., has left $65,000 to Bates College 
(coeducational). 

Dr. EL1zA M. Mosier, physician to 
Vassar College, is Vice-president of the 
N. Y. Association of Michigan University 
Alumni. 

Miss MARY ANDERSON has subscribed 
$2,500 for the benefit of the suflerers by the 
Charleston earthquake. ‘Ihe sum repre- 
sents the net proceeds of her performances 
during one week, 

Miss CLARA BARTON gave a very inter- 
esting uddress on ‘National Calamities 
and Individual Efforts,” at the annual 
meeting of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety of the District of Columbia, held in 
Washington on ‘Thursday. 

Mrs. JENNIE WESTFALL, of Strawberry 
Point, lowa, is superintendent of the suf- 
frage department of the W. C, T. U. 
Lina G. Phelps reports an encouraging 
growth of suffrage sentiment in that town, 
and says there are very earnest workers 
there. 

Mrs. MAry A. LIVERMORE has an arti- 
cle in the November number of the Chaut- 
auquan, on **Woman’s Work in Moral Re- 
forms.” She treats of the Associated 
Charities, Employment and Relief Soci- 
eties, Woman's Exchanges, Protective Bu- 
reaus, Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Unions, the W. C. IT’. U., and other moral 
and reform institutions. 

Mrs. LELAND STANFORD devotes con- 
siderable time and money to the cause of 
education in California. She has put in 
successful operation four large kinder- 
gartens, and her latest benefaction is the 
establishment of a night school for the 
jockeys and stable-boys employed in her 
husband's stables. 

MARION HARLAND is, perhaps, the busi- 
est woman in the country. She conducts 
a household department for a syndicate of 
fifteen papers, does the editorial work in 
Babyhood, is completing a companion vol- 
ume to “Judith,” to be called “In Old 
Virginia,” and a househo!d manual enti- 
tled ‘‘Home-Making and Housekeeping.” 

Mrs. HELEN M. GouGAR opened this 
season’s lecture course of the Western 
Reserve Club of Cleveland. Ohio, with 
her new lecture on “Ireland Yesterday, 
‘To-day, and To-morrow,” on the 6th inst. 
The following evening she yave it for the 
benefit of the Painesville Equal Rights 
Association. ‘The papers speak in the 
highest terms of the lecture. 

Miss M. L. HATcuert, editor and pro- 
prietor of the Southern Woman, has been 
obliged, after a brave struggle, to discon- 
tinue her paper on account of impaired 
health. The Svuthern Woman has been 
consolidated with the Western Sentinel, 
published at Winston, N. C., in which Miss 
Hatechett will conduct a department. She 
has also accepted the post of travelling 
correspondent to the Oxford Orphan’s 
Friend. 

Mrs. MARGARET BrIGHT LUCAS, presi- 
dent of the British Women’s Temperance 
Assoviation, and Mrs. MARGARET E. 
PARKER, late of Dundee, its ex-president, 
have been appointed delegates to the 
World’s Women’s ‘lemperance Convention, 
in Minneapolis, Oct. 22nd and four follow- 
ing days. Both these ladies are active in 
temperance, suffrage, and social purity 
work, 

Miss ALICE J. SANBORN, of Pukwana, 
Dakota, has been nominated for County 
Superintendent of Schools by the Demo- 
cratic Central Committee of Brule Coun- 
tv. Miss Sanborn graduated from the 
Wisconsin University in 1883, and took a 
post-graduate degree during the past sum- 
mer. She has taught in the State Normal 
Schools of Wisconsin and the publie schools 
of Freeport, Ill. She went to Pukwana in 
1885, and took up her residence ou a claim 
on the Crow Creek Reservation. <A local 
paper says: ‘*She has never faltered in her 
loyalty to the cause of the much-tried and 
peglectrd settlers, and has continued to 
cultivate and improve her claim with a 
tenacity of purpose which is a strong in- 
dividual characteristic. Miss Sanborn pos- 
esses fine business ability, tact, and gen- 
eral good judgment. Her nomination isa 
just and fitting recognition of woman’s 
work and intere-t in educational matters. 
Miss Sanborn is certain to be elected by a 
handsome majority, and, being elected, 
will make a faithful and most efficient 
officer.” 
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A WESTERN SYMPOSIUM.---II. 

“You think our social relations are all 
wrong, then,” said .a lady who was quite 
elegantly dressed, and had the air of a 
fashionable person. 

“I think they are conducted on a thor- 
oughly false and pernicious principle,” re- 
sponded the first speaker, *-and are respon- 
sible for many of the faults which are 
called ‘national’ among us.” 

“What, for instance?” asked the fashion- 
able person somewhat timidly. 

*Chigi traits,” broke in Miss Heterodox 
quickly ; “yon know the rich banker Chigi 
once gave a banquet to Leo X., and in 
order to astonish the with his 
wealth, had the solid silver dishes thrown 
into the ‘liber after each course. But the 
cunning fellow had ordered nets placed in 
the river where the dishes were thrown in, 
and after dinner the servants fished them 
out again. That was a case of needless dis- 
play,—display made only for the sake of 
showing abundance of money, and our 
whole social life is pervaded by the same 
spirit. In our entertainments the aim is 
to exceed our neighbor in the luxuries pro- 
vided for our guests; and in the mere cost- 
liness with which our banquets are served, 
we lose sight of the real entertainment of 
our friends entirely, and desire only to 
surprise and astound them.” 

‘*But people can not live like oysters,” 
cried our fashionable friend in dismay. 
“We must entertain our friends and go 
about a little, or we should die of ennui.” 

“We certainly cannot live without 
friends,” said the champion of social re- 
form,with a smile, ‘tand if we have friends, 
we shall feel like entertaining them; but 
there are many ways of entertaining, and 
between Chigi’s and Socrates’ methods, I 
prefer the latter.” 

‘*But the trouble is,” said another lady, 
‘society must be something in which peo- 
ple of exceedingly diverse capacities may 
take part, and most of us would not be 
capable of entertaining as Socrates did.” 

*We are all capable of simplicity and 
honesty,” responded the first speaker, 
‘sand if these qualities were emphasized in 
our social relations, they would make them 
very different.” 

**Well,” said the fashionable person, ‘if 
the present spirit of our social intercourse 
is all wrong, what cau we do to make it 
better?” 

*We can resolve that the value of our 
friends shall depend upon what they are, 
and not upon what they have,” replied the 
former speaker. 

**And that involves the entire overthrow 
of our social system'" cried Miss Hetero- 
dox. 

“Yes,” replied the former speaker; 
“while our social relations are now almost 
purely artificial, that would make them 
perfectly natural. We meet people and 
entertain them under present circumstan- 
ces, not because they are dear to usin some 
way, but because they live in a certain 
style and move in a certain cirele. Mr. 
B. is a banker of great wealth, and gives 
most elegant dinners ; therefore he is worth 
knowing. Mrs. A. drives in a carriage, 
and wears elegant Parisian garments, and 
it behooves us consequently to make her 
acquaintance. Suppose now that all these 
burdensome conventional obligations were 
done away with, what would guide us in 
our selection of friends and associates? 
Congeniality, of course. We should seek 
this person on account of intelligence, that 
one for sweetness of temper, another for 
wit and fund of humor, another for busi- 
ness sagacity, etc. We should be guided 
altogether by the attractions which the 
mental or moral qualities of our friends 
have for us, and we would not think of in- 
cluding any one in our circle with whom 
we did not feel some congeniality.” 

“It seems to me that would do away 
with social distinctions of caste entirely,” 


ila safe 
guests 


said the fashionable person, a little regret- | 


fully. , 

“It would, undoubtedly,” replied the 
former speaker, with great cheerfulness. 
“It would put every man on his merits, 
and cause him to feel that it behooves him 
to cultivate his inner man if he would be 
of value in the world.” 

‘And it would do another thing!” cried 
Miss Heterodox, eagerly; “it would take 
this immense burden of social obligations 
oft from the shoulders of our women, and 
give them time to become the race-moth- 
ers they ought to be.” 

“But perhaps you would find that most 
women would not wish to do away with 
social obligations so entirely,” said the 
fashionable person, somewhat faintly. ‘It 
seems to me that life would be a very 
stupid thing without any gayety at all.” 

1 do not see how any woman could fail 
to be joyful at the prospect of being freed 
from the burden of soviety as it now 
exists,” responded the social reformer 
“Think of the time and nerve-force con- 
sumed in calling alone! calling upon peo- 
ple for whom one cares nothing aside from 
their social position, and in whom one finds 
nv attraction whatever. If, however, merit 
and congeniality were the tests we applied 
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| 
to our friends, each of us would soon find | 


his level, and surround himself with a 
small circle of companions who would fill 
his needs, and whom he would seek or 
draw to him as the mood prompted. Un- 
der such conditions we should have sma! 
temptation for display, since each of us 
would be surrounded by friends so con- 
scious of our needs and powers that it would 
seem as foolish to assume state or formal- 
itv in our intercourse with them as with 
our own family. ‘Thus much of the red 
tape of social intercourse would be abolish- 
ed, and oaly those forms which good breed- 
ing makes necessary retained.” 

“That is all very idyllic and lovely to 
think of.” cried our fashionable friend, 
“but how in the world would you bring it 
about? You would not find many women 
to endorse it at present.” 

“No!” exclaimed Miss Heterodox, bit- 
terly; ‘‘women are so cireumseribed in 
their ideas by conventionality that half 
their life and happiness is made up of 
forms and ceremonies, which they feel 
they could not do without.” 

The whole question lies in the hands of 
the mothers,” answered the social reform- 
er, “and its solution can only be a matter 
of slow growth. It is the mother who, 
through her influence over her children, 
controls the spirit of the family, and when 
our mothers realize more fully the sacred- 
ness of their duties and obligations, and 
the depth of the responsibility which rests 
upon them, it cannot fail to become very 
different. Children whose home atmos- 
phere is one of purity and culture can not 
enjoy thoroughly the frivolous display of 
society life, and as homes of that happy 
sort increase in the land, they will natural- 
ly form a society of their own.” 

“Ifow many homes of that sort do you 
know of?’ interrupted Miss Heterodox, a 
little spitefully. 

“Very few,” responded the social re- 
former sadly, ‘because the education of 
women is a compara ively new interest. 
The mothers of many daughters have not 
yet thought much of this question of so- 
ciety and their own responsibilities in re- 
gard to it. Yet women are so much the 
controlling force of society that I see no 
possibility of reform without them, and 
then only through their own increased cul- 
ture and independence.” 

“But if the daughrers who are to bring 
about this reform grow up nurtured by 
the society they are to remodel, it seems 
as if your plan must bea very slow one,” 
answered Miss Heterodox, thoughtfully. 

“Only two things are important,” said 
the other emphatically, as she rose to go; 
“that women should realize how much 
their positive value in the world depends 
upon their being independent thinkers ; and 
that independent living, prompted by high 
principles and wide knowledge, is prefera- 
ble to conventional respectability and pro- 
priety.” 

So saying, she left the room, followed by 
the applause of Miss Heterodox, and the 
half-regretful sigh of her fashionable 
friend. Mary H. Forp. 
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WHY WOMEN DO NOT REFORM THEIR DRESS. 


It would seem at first sight that there 
was but one answer to this question, name- 
ly, that women are fools. 

When you can plainly prove toa woman 
that her dress is unhealthful, unbeautiful, 
immoral, and yet she persists in wearing 
it, there seems no possible reason but the 
above. But there is a very simple explan- 
ation. A physician complained to me that 
women came to her actually wearing me- 
chanical appliances to counteract diseases 
which were caused and fostered by the 
mechanical weight and pressure of their 
dress. She could see no reason why a 
woman should deliberately choose pain 
and weakness. Here is the reason. 

Let us take an average woman, witha 
home, family, and social cirele. Like 
every living organism, she is capable of 
receiving pain and pleasure. As a human 
being, she receives these sensations both 
through mind and body. Now this woman, 
apart from what she considers duty, will 
pursue always that course of action which 
seems to her to bring the most pleasure, 
or the least pain. This is a law of life, as 
right and natural as for a plant to grow 
This woman’s life as a 
human being is far more mental than 
physical; the pleasures and pains of the 
heart and mind are far more important to 
her than those of the body. Therefore, if 
a thing give pain to her body but pleasure 
to her heart and mind, she will certainly 
choose it. Let us see now how this ques- 
tion of dress affects mind, heart, and body. 





The present style of dress means, with 
varying limits, backache, sideache, head- 
ache, and many another ache; corns, lame, 
tender, or swollen feet, weak, clumsy, 
and useless compared to what they should 
be; a crowd of diseases, heavy and light; 
a general condition of feebleness and awk- 
wardness and total inferiority as an ani- 
mal organism; with a thousand attendant 
inconveniences and restrictions and unnat- 
ural distortions amounting to hideousness. 





But it also means the satisfaction of the 
social conscience; gratification of pride, 
legitimate and illegitimate; approbation of 
those loved and admiration of those un- 
known; satisfaction of a sense of beauty, 
however false; and a general ease and 
peace of mind. 

The true and reasonable dress means 
perfect ease and health and beauty of 
body, with the freedom of motion and in- 
crevse of power and skill resultant there- 
But it also means long combat 
with own miseducated sense of 
beauty and fitness, and with all 
friends’ constant disapprobation ; ridicule, 
opposition, an uneasy sense of isolation 
and disagreeable noticeability, loss of so- 
position, constant mortification and 
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cial 
shame. 

Now, to the average woman, these pains 
and penalties of the home and social life 
are infinitely more to be dreaded than the 
physical ones; and the physical comfort 
and strength infinitely less to be desired 
than the mental satisfaction and peace. 
Physical suffering has been so long 
considered an integral part of woman’s 
nature, and is still so generally borne, that 
a little more or less is no great matter. 
But to offend and grieve instead of pleas- 
ing, to meet opposition and contempt in- 
stead of praise and flattery. to change 
pride for shame,—this is suffering which no 
woman will accept unless itis proved her 
duty. 

And this is why women do not mform 
their dress. 

CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 
“ef 


MORE THOROUGH WORK VISIBLE, 





It is beginning to be plain that with the 
great advance in the education of women 
during the last thirty yeurs, there is al- 
ready a marked advance in the grade of 
their intellectual work. At the last meet- 
ing of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. in Buflalo, New 
York, nearly every section offered among 
its scientific papers some contribution 
from a woman. In the section of Anthro- 
pology, the paper that excited most inter- 
est was that of Mrs. Nuttall Pinart on 
Mexican inscriptions, which is described 
as “completely revolutionizing” the meth- 
od by which these important historical 
memorials have hitherto been interpreted 
Dr. Brinton, whois on the whole the high- 
est authority on this class of subjects, said 
that this paper was ‘tof epoch-making im- 
portance,” and that its conclusions would 
probably be sustained. In the section of 
Chemistry, a paper was read by Miss 
Helen C, De S. Abbott on the composition 
of a bark from Honduras that presents 
new and curious ingredicnts, of peculiar 
value to dyers. She also read a paper on 
the relation of the chemical constituents of 
plants to their forms and evolution, ad- 
vancing the view that chemical considera- 
tions may yet have weight as a basis for 
botanical classification. In the section of 
Eeonomic Science, Mrs. John Lueas, of 
New Jersey, entered a paper Silk 
Culture, but was not apparently present to 
read it. In the section of Mathematics 
and Astronomy, Miss Anna Winlock, of 
the Harvard Observatory, was associated 
by name with Prof. Rogers, of that insti- 
tution, in presenting a paper on ‘‘The 
limitations in the use of ‘l'aylor’s theorem 
for the computation of the precessions of 
close polar stars.” 

All this is verv unlike anything that 
could have been reported twenty-tive years 
ago; and though it is possible that no one 
of these ladies may have been a student at 
u woman’s college, yet they stand never- 
theless for that advance all along the line 
which the women’s colleges represent. It 
must be remembered also that the new 
American Historical Association has many 
women as members, and has issued among 
its first publications an elaborate paper by 
one of these—Miss Lucy M. Salmon, of 
Michigan University—oun the history of 
the appointing power in our government. 
In the reports of the Peabody Museum 
of American Archeology, at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, an important place is al- 
ways ussigned to the researches of Miss 
Alice C. Fletcher and Miss Cornelia Stud- 
ley. At the late triennial meeting of the 
intercollegiate society of Phi Beta Kappa 
—the only such society based on scholar- 
ship, all others being for social purposes 
ouly—it came out incidentally that at least 
three out of the twenty chapters now com- 
posing the fraternity have already women 
members, Cornell alone having a dozen. 
All these signs indicate a steady progress 
in the admission of women to the ranks, 
not of thought and xetion alone, but of 
study and scholarship. 

When we turn from science to literature, 
the advance is not quite so marked. It 
has been considerable, indeed. yet in view 
of the completeness with which literary 
work is now thrown open to women, and 
their equality as to pay, there is room for 
some surprise that itis not greater. Women 
have gone largely into journalism, and 
with much success; but it must be remem- 
bered that journalism is not literature, 
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though it belongs to the same genus, and 
may be guite as important. Journalism is 
to literature (to use a culinary comparison) 
as are the breakfast griddle-cakes to the 
loaf of bread. The former are to be eaten 
hot, or not at all, while the bread only im- 
proves by a day or two's keeping. The 
same cook may happen to excel in both, 
but it is a combination of two different 
gifts, and cannot safely be counted on. 
The department in which one may next 
hope for an advance among the graduates 
of our women’s colleges fs in what may be 
called the art of intellectual bread-making 
—the production of permanent literature. 

It must be readily admitted that the con- 
tributions of American women to the 
poetry and fiction of the day are abundant 
and creditable. But it must be remem- 
bered that journalism itself is hardly more 
ephemeral than all poetry or fiction short 
of the highest, and our rapid American 
life has already created and forgotten sev- 
eral generations of such short-lived celeb- 
rities. In Griswold’s laborious ‘*Female 
Poets of America,” published some forty 
years ago, there is hardly a name that is 
now remembered; and Poe and Willis in 
those days used to place a crown of the 
most perishable materials on the head of 
every woman who flattered them or whom 
they wished to flatter. Apart from their 
tributes, a place on Parnassus was sup- 
posed to be securely held by the Davidson 
sisters, for instance, two half-developed 
girls who earned by their pathetic early 
deaths what really passed for fame. It is 
doubtful whether a place mo e permanent 
can be assigned to the good-natured Cary 
sisters. A greater loss to memory is the 
fame of Miss Sedgwick, whose graphic 
and sensible fiction—realistic in the best 
sense—seems absolutely unknown to the 
generation now growing up. Is it so cer- 
tain that the women now popular as poets 
and novelists are securer in their position 
than their predece-sors? 

‘There are really but two grounds of per- 
manence in literature—that won by posi- 
tive genus, and that won by labor. Where 
both are united, a book may stand by itself, 
like Gibbon’s “Roman Empire” as solid 
and indestructible as the Pyramids—nay, 
earthquake-proof, «which they are not. 
But, even short of this, it is possible for an 
author who takes a good subject and does 
his work well to secure a tolerably perma- 
nent place. even without great genius. 
When will our women’s colleges turn out 
a race of graduates who will devote them- 
selves to literature even as faithfully as 
many men now do, making it an object for 
life to do thoughtful and serious work? I 
am told by editors that you may almost 
count oa the fingers of one hand the 
women in America to whom you can as- 
sign a subject for a magazine paper, re- 
quiring scholarly effort and labor, and 
have the work well done. ‘This is the gap 
that needs to be filled by literary women 
at present. ‘ue supply of second-grade 
fiction —and by this is meant all fiction in- 
ferior in grade to George Eliot’s—is now 
tolerably well secured. But the demand 
for general literary work of a solid and 
thoughtful nature, demanding both schol- 
arship and a trained power of expression— 
this is never very well supplied among 
men, and is, with few exceptions, unsup- 
plied among American women. It is to 
meet this demand that we have a right to 
look to our colleges.—T. W. IZ, in Har- 
per’s Bazar. 
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WOMAN IN ITALY. 


Signora Fanny Zampini Salazaro, whose 
father was a well-known Italian savant, 
has published several works, and last win- 
ter issued her first volume bearing on the 
woman question. The following letter from 
her pen has been furnished us for publica- 
tion: 

203 VIA PANISPERNA, ROME, ) 
AUG. 29, 1886. f 
Theodore Stanton, Esq., 9 Rue de Bassano, Paris. 

DrEAK Stn —I cannot give you an idea of 
the difficulties that | encounter every where 
in my effort to found the school for the in- 
dustrial and artistic education of women. 
The great obstacle in my way comes froin 
the idleness and frivolity of our own 
women. Many ladies who at first seemed 
interested in my plans have fallen away 
from me one by one, and yet I only asked 
them to give me their moral support,—not 
for money. ‘Then there are the men who 
will look upon wouren only as their in- 
feriors. I send you two numbers of the 
Napoli Letteraria, where you will tind two 
letters of mine, written in reply to one of 
these individuals who declared that women 
were intended only to love and be loved. 
Ile is a writer of some repute. He replied 
to my first letter, saying that, ‘tout of 
chivalric regard for me,’ he withdrew his 
statement. Lanswered him, and trust that 
I have taught him a lesson that he will not 
soon forget. 

I have beerrinvited to contribute to a pa- 
per that advocates the emancipation of 
women. But unfortunately [talian women 
are not yet ready for emancipation; the 
times are not ripe for such a progressive 
step. ‘They inust have more character, and 
their minds must be broadened first. If 
public life were to be thrown open to them 
to day, I fear that utter failure and dis- 
grace would be the result. 

But to return to my school. 
to the government for help. 


I applied 
The reply 
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was that the idea was “too grand.” But 
1 was told that if I founded the schoo} and 
proved that it had practical advantages 
then I might hope for a government sy), 
vention. But I have not enough money ne 
take such a risk, although I am convinced 
that once set a-going, the school would he 
a large source of moral and materia] bene. 
fit to women in particular and the country 
at large. In other lands, I should haye 
found willing hands and purses to help 
me. But here the idea is suffered to lan. 
guish and fade. I had thought of w riting 
an appeal to America, but feared my ino. 
tives might be misconstrued, and SO gave 
up the plan. 

I send you a copy of one of our women’s 
rights papers, Donna e Lavora, published 
at Rome. This sheet is devoted more es. 
pecially to improving woman's Condition 
in the field of work. Although its con. 
tributors are not particularly strong intel. 
lectually, they are earnest, and deserye 
every encouragement, 

With this paper is enclosed a copy of 
Capitan Fracassa, one of our most widely. 
read humorous political journals. You 
will notice that the leading article of this 
number is devoted to the woman question, 
The author is an intelligent and cultivated 
Italian lady, wife of the editor-in-chief, 
The sentiments would perhaps be consid. 
ered timid in America, but here I look 
upon the appearance of such an article 
in such a paper as an important sign of 
awakening interest in this subject of 
women's improvement 

Very truly yours, 
FANNY ZAMPINI SALAZARO. 


— 
MR. AND MRS. GLADSTONE, 


DUBLIN, OcrT. 6, 1886, 

I had the honor on Tuesday of spending 
the day at Hawarden Castle on the ovea- 
sion of presenting to Mr. Gladstone the 
freedom of four Irish cities. To have en- 
joyed in private for several hours the con- 
versation of the greatest statesman of the 
age, to have been entertained by him as 
host and seen him in the bosom of his 
family, to have fallen under the charm of 
that remarkable family, were experiences 
which should make a red-letter day in any 
man's calendar. Nothing impressed me 
more than the minute and active sym- 
pathy which every member of Mr. Glad- 
stone's family seemed to feel in every pro- 
ject in which he was interested, and espee- 
ially in the Irish question. ‘*I am grievous- 
ly disappointed,” said Mrs. Gladstone at 
luncheon, ‘that my daughter, Mrs. Drew, 
is not well enough to be with us to-day, 
She is the most ardent home ruler in the 
house.” 

This young lady is the wife of one of 
the curates of Hawarden, and she is just 
convalescent from an attack of iliness. 
She sent down a request by her sister, 
Miss Helen Gladstone, that we all should 
be sure to take away a flower from the 
table as a memento of our visit. Mrs, 
Gladstone is certainly her husband's most 
eflective helper. Her vigor and vivacity 
for a woman of seventy-four are something 
amazing. When she was not lightly trip- 
ping about, seeing after the wants of her 
guests or watching her husband with a 
wifely solicitude, she was pouring out a 
stream of animated and brilliant conve 
tion. ‘They say,” she said, ‘*that my hus- 
band’s absorbed interest in the Lrish ques- 
tion is only of recent date; that he has 
raised this great controversy in his closing 
years through the vanity of old age. How 
little they know! From the very outset 
of his political career, Mr. Gladstone's most 
ardent wish, his strongest ambition, has 
been to redress the grievances of Ireland 
and undertake the settlement of the Lrish 
difficulty upon drastic lines. I remember 
very well the day he received his first cab- 
inet appointment under Sir Robert Peel. 
It was the same day that my niece Lady 
Frederick Cavendi-h was born. Coming 
home, he threw himself into a chair, look- 
ing quite depressed. ‘What did you get?” 
I asked. “lhe Board of Trade,’ he said. 
1 understood his disappointment. He had 
hoped to get the Irish chief-secretaryship, 
though it was looked on then as a far ess 
important post.” 

After luncheon Mr. Gladstone, putting 
on a low-crowned hat and seizing a stout 
walking-stick, led a few of his guests on 
an exploration of some of the beauties of 
Hawarden Park, On our way we passed 
again through his private study, ‘The 
‘remple of Peace,” as he calls it. There 
are three writing-desks in this beautiful 
room. At one he does his political writing. 
at another, a far pleasanter nook, clearly 
the favorite, looking out upon a circle of 
noble limes which go by the name of Sit 
John’s dressing-room, his literary work is 
done. ‘The third desk is Mrs. Gladstone's. 
Books were everywhere about this room, 
not only on the walls, but in cases stand- 
ing at right angles from the shelves. 

“I am very vain,” said our host, “of my 
patent for stacking books. I think I van 
get more books into a given space thau 
any man I know; but let us take advan- 
tage of the sunshine and get into the 
park.” ‘ 

We made for the ruins of the old baron 
ial castle of Hawarden, standing on a lofty 
eminence to the west of the modern castle. 
Mr. Gladstone walked so eagerly and 
briskly up the hill that he soon outdis- 
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THE WOMAN’S 





tanced our small party, some of whom, al- 
though young enough to be his children, 
found the climb to be a pretty stiff trial of 
their wind. 

“That old fortress,” he said, pointing to 
the ruin with his stick, “*is one of the em- 
blems of the difficulty the English had in 
ruling the Welsh. In former times they 
had to erect their strongholds all along the 
Welsh border; now the Welsh are the 
most easily governed people in the world. 
Why? Because they govern themselves. 
Like the Scotch, they have practical auton- 
omy. Ah, the Welsh area splendid peo- 
ple; their enthusiasm in our cause is mag- 
nificent.” 

“[ have heard of that,” I remarked, 
“from some of my colleagues who were in 
Wales during the late election. They said 
that the warmth of Welsh sympathy with 
the Irish cause was an astonishing revela- 
tion.” 

By this time we had viewed the castle, 
and while returning by another path to 
the house, the lady mayoress of Dublin 
had been urging Mr. Gladstone to visit 
Ireland. 

*“Atmy time of life,” he said, smilingly, 
in answer, “it does not do to play tricks 
with what God has left us. I should de- 
light to visit Ireland, but I fear unless 
there were some practical object in view, 
that it would not be wise to attempt the 
undertaking.” — Cable News in Transcript. 


eee 
NOT HEROES, BUT MURDERERS. 


HAMILTON, MOo., Oct. 8, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

‘There have been two letters in your pa- 
per within the last six weeks from Ray 
County, Mo., which have aroused much 
indignation among your readers here, from 
the way in which the James boys were 
mentioned. I cannot forbear telling you 
how all good law-abiding citizens who 
were not rebels consider them. 

These men have been the curse and dis- 
grace of the whole State for the last twenty- 
five years. It has been known as “the 
home of the James boys,” und men have 
gone on West and settled rather than risk 
lives and property here. We hear that 
pitiful tale of abuse only from the outlaws 
and their relatives, and no abuse they 
could have received would have warranted 
the murders and robberies they committed. 
Had the North abused therm ever so much, 
would it warrant the robbing of trains and 
banks, and the murder of officials? Their 
whole record has been one of crime and 
outlawry. ‘lo be sure, Frank James was 
not convicted at his trial at Gallatin. But 
why? Because his lawyers took twenty- 
four hours to have a jury selected who 
were “packed,” and who left town as soon 
as they could get out after the trial, be- 
cause they feared lynching. The whole 
affair was a disgrace. They openly con- 
fessed to a Mr. Helm, whom they made 
guide them through the woods west of 
Kidder, that they were the James boys, 
and had robbed the Gallatin Bank and 
murdered Sheets. Could this man have 
been procured as a witness, the result 
might have been diflerent. As to the bomb 
thrown into the Samuels’ house, it was 
only as a means of justice to secure an 
outlaw band, and the officers of the law 
were justified in using any means to free 
the country of such a curse. Perhaps 
Jesse James was foully assassinated. How- 
ever that may be, the whole country re- 
joiced over his death. 

There is no form so foul and corrupt but 
we may find some good trait. In such 
men as the James boys we usually find 
strong attachment to friends. We cannot 
blame a mother for her mother-love, even 
to such children, for they have always 
been loving and kind to her, though they 
have taken the lives of innocent men in 
cold blood. ‘Theirs is but another name 
for all crime and wickedness, and so long 
as any are left who knew their work here, 
they will always be looked upon as out- 
laws, and considered with the utmost con- 
tempt. M. D. EMERSON. 


+ 


THAT WOMAN SUFFRAGE COOK-BOOK. 


The Record, always lively and good- 
humored, makes the following amusing 
suggestions to the friends of woman suf- 
frage : 


We have not before us a copy of the 
cook-book bearing the title above given, 
but we are sure there will be in it richness 
and solid merit. 

Whatever plan this publication may ac- 
tually follow, we can readily think of a 
collection of recipes which would give the 
Suffrage cause a mighty impetus. 

First of all, there should be a depart- 
ment of recipes for legislators. These 
could be used at critical moments when a 
Vote was to be taken on a bill of import- 
ance. These recipes deftly made up might 
turn more than one vote. For a Boston ob- 
durate member, a celery salad or some sim- 
ple suggestion of food would suflice. The 
law-maker would be seized on his way to 
the State House restaurant and the per- 
Suasive dish be offered him. A Berkshire 
Member might naturally demand a richer 
recipe, to be supplemented, peradventure, 
with a Connecticut tobacco cigarette. We 





venture to predict that an official pie, made 
by the united efforts of all the officers of 
the suffrage leagues in Massachusetts, 
would make the Berkshire statesman a 
willing captive. And so on through the 
list. 

Even if anti-suffrage members slyly took 
these vote-compelling refreshments, no 
harm would be done. In fact, the peni- 
tent member might say to himself, ‘If re- 
elected, [ will give the suffrage cause at 
least a pie’s worth of support.” 

The poll dishes would need to be partie- 
ularly winning. Light refreshments, such 
as a voter could take on his way to deposit 
his vote, would be needed. ‘These recipes 
should be carefully distinguished and la- 
belled in the book, “I emonade for a man 
almost ready to vote for us,” ‘Milk and 
water for a voter casting his first bal- 
lot,” ‘*Beef tea for a relenting opponent,” 
and thus through a suggestive list. 

Perhaps, however, the best chance 
would be to allure the platform commit- 
tee of a State convention, especially if 
their deliberations are protracted. These 
platforni recipes would need to be such as 
would not be viewed with alarm nor fail 
to be pointed at with pride. ‘Chairman's 
soup,” **Faxon stew,” how quickly the 
proper titles suggest themselves! What a 
fragrant excuse for a converted anti-suf- 
fragist, when taunted with treachery by 
his old comrades, A chop served with suf- 
frage tea did the business for me!” 

O wise sisters, who labor so energeti- 
eally and ingeniously to forward the cause 
of suffrage, ye can plan no more skilful 
assault on the unyielding will of legislator 
or ordinary voter than this conquest by 
cook-book ! 


-eoe ——— 


WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been issued to women dur- 
ing the week ending Oct. 9, 1886; 

Sarah J. Ind., Ash- 
pan. 

Estella Case, New York, N. Y., Rubber 
Sound-deadener and Packing Band. 

Clara Frank, Cuff-holder. 

Ella Maratta, Pittsburg, 


Byers, Lafayette, 


Pa., Coal-vault 


Grating. 
Rebecca McKee, New York, N. Y., In- 
secticide. 


Mary Sutherland, Diamond, Mo., Com- 
position for Tanning. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





Dora. By Alfred Tennyson. Illustrated. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 1887. Price $1.50. 


What can bea more suitable Christmas 
gift-book than this? It is one of 'Tenny- 
son’s most simple and touching poems 
beautifully illustrated by W. L. Taylor, 
under the supervision of George ‘I, An- 
drew. “A thing of beauty is a joy for- 
ever,” and a really tine story well told in 
verse never seems so perfect as when 
paper and type and pictorial representa- 
tion are all combined, as in the present 
case. H. B. B. 


A Boston GIRL’s AMBITIONS. 
Townsend. Boston: Lee & 
Price $1.50. 

The bright, clear atmosphere of New 
England is reflected in every page of this 
pleasant story. The scene is Boston and 
its vicinity; the characters are of New 
England idealized by one who has seen it 
at its best. ‘The wide-minded nobility of 
character of its well-born and well-bred 
millionaire, the frank generosity of its 
‘gilded youth,” 
of its poor boy and girl struggling with 
adversity, the honor and enterprise of its 
business men, the beauty of its rural 
scenery—*the deep, grassy old lanes that 
gave the Gatharpe estate its name, and 
which girdled it and crossed its meadows, 
and dipped into the heart of its low hills, 
and slipped past its copses and knolls, old 
sunny lanes, narrow and still and beauti- 
ful with leafage of trees, and carpeted with 
all New England's late wild flowering of 
clematis and golden-rod, of blue asters 
and purple hard-hack”—all these are in- 
deed New England, illuminated by au ad- 
miration akin to reverence. The story 
has the prime merit of stories—it is inter- 
esting. H. B. B. 


By Virginia F. 
Shepard. 1887. 


Tue Famity. An Historical and Social Study. 
By Charles Franklin Thwing and Carrie F. 
Butler Thwing. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1887. 
Octavo. Price $2. 

This is a treatise of great historical re- 
search and critical acumen, upon a topic 
of profound interest. Nowhere else has 
the question of the family been so ably 
discussed. Candor and discrimination are 
shown in the use of the vast and varied 
store of facts which the authors have in- 
dustriously gathered from every age and 
country accessible. ‘The range of the dis- 
cussion is best shown by the titles of the 
chapters: The Prehistoric Family, The 
Family Among Greeks, Romans, and Jews, 
In the First Christian Centuries, In the 
Middle Ages, The Family and the Church 
—Catholic and Protestant, As an Institu- 
tion, Divine and Human, As a Basis of So- 
cial Order, The Family and its Individual 
Members, The Family and Property, Asa 
Sovial Institution, The Family Destroyed, 
The Family and Modern Divorce Laws. 
Added in an appendix are a list of the 
chief works consulted, more than seventy 
in number, and a capital index. ‘The 
work is a valuable contribution to the lit- 
erature of the woman suffrage movement. 
It is in no sense polemical or controversial. 
Its tone is conservative, and its comments 
perhaps err on the side of restriction. But 
no reader can fail to appreciate the re- 
search with which the subject has been in- 
vestigated and the scrupulous fidelity with 
which it is treated. The book ought to 
have a wide virculation, and should secure 
a permanent place as a text-book of facts 
upon this special topic. H. B. B. 
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BOSTON, 


Jo’s Boys, anp tlow Tusy Tuxnep Ovr. A 
Sequel to “Lictls Men.”” Sy Louisa M. Alcott. 
Bostoa: Roberts Bros. Vrice $1.50. 


This new and charming volume will be 
read with avidity by the many thousand 
young men and women who years ago 
laughed and cried over the story of which 
this is a continuation. The original boys 
and girls have of course seattered far and 
wide, but all that lived remembered old 
Plumfield, and came wandering back from 
the four quarters of the earth to tell their 
various experiences. Then the author 
takes up the new chapters of their lives, 
and weaves a fresh web of incident and 
adventure as bright and fascinating as that 
which charmed the children now children 
no longer. In the last chapter the charac- 
ters make their “positively last appear- 
ance.” And yet, so completely has Miss 
Alcott identitied herself with these chil- 
dren of her brain, that we should not be 
surprised if they go on living and chang- 
ing in her fancy until a new series of inci- 
dents will call for publication hereafter. 
Why not? We shall all want to know 
what follows. 

This perfect sympathy of Miss Alcott 
with her characters goes far towards ex- 
plaining the hold they have on the readers 
of her stories. She believes in them so 
fully herself that we all follow their for- 
tunes with a feeling that they are part and 
parcel of ourselves. Long may Miss Al- 
cott live to charm and interest her many 
readers ! H. B. B. 





Tur standard of the’ Bates Waist and under- 
clothing is too well-known and deservingly pop- 
ular to require puffery. Miss Bates has surprised 
the doubters in dress reform by winning the ex- 
cellent patronage of some of the first society 
ladies, but if her clothing gives ease and elegance 
to the form, it is but natural that leaders in fash- 
ion should manifest interest in the expressive 
and exquisite outlines of beautiful underwear. 
The elegant wedding trousseaux for several so- 
ciety belles, over which Miss Bates has lately 
been busy, were the most beautiful garments of 
the kind we have ever seen, and worthy all the 
admiration they received. 


Mrs. KiLcovr’s Abdominal Supporter is,with- 
out doubt, the most effective and easy support 
manufactured. We know of its strong and ser- 
vicea!le use, and can highly recommend it. Mrs. 
Kilgour also makes eight different styles of cor- 
sets, of which she keeps in stock various sizes, 
half-made, s0 that ladies can order corsets at 
once and have them fitted perfectly and at short 
notice. Give her a trial. 

Tue First Keen Twince.—As the season 
advances, the pains and aches by which rheuma- 
tism makes itself known, are experienced after 
every exposure. It is not claimed that Hood's 
Sarsaparilla is a specitic for rheuamatism—we 
doubt if there is, or can be, such a remedy. But 
the thousands benefited by Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
warrant us in urging others who suffer from 
rheumatism to take it before the first keen twinge. 

Ar Wadsworth, Howland & Co.’s, 84 Wash- 
ington Street, we have found an unlimited stock 
of Art Novelties and Artist’s Materials. At this 
season, when the holiday gifts are beginning to 
be thought of, our readers will find at this store 
everything needed for art work, and the novel- 
ties will suggest many hints of happy and useful 
significance. 
latest music from Oliver Ditson & Co. 
(To Thee), grand march by 
“State Fencibles,” quickstep, 
“L illy *s Garden,” allegretto pastor- 
| ale, by Louis Mever; “Southern Warbler,” 
waltz, by James Fairfield; “Sunrise,” polka 
reduwa, by Ed Miiller. 


JERSEY-FITTING 


KNIT 
GARMENTS 


In Silk, Wool, Merino and 
Gauze ; also Silk and Wool 
Mixed, 

Perfect in fit, and the 
most desirable in the mar- 
ket, 


BATES WAIST, 


For Ladies, Misses 
and Children, 
Perfect Substitute 

for Corsets, 

’@™ Catalogue sent 
on application. 


MISS BATES, 


Dress Reform Committee 
POOTNS. 


47 Winter Street, 


One Flight. 


Acme Banjo Method. 


By N. 


THE 


Léon Ringnette ; 
by Miiller; 











P. B. CURTISS. Price $1.25. 


Mr, Curtiss, whose Guitar Method has long been a 
standard, does real service to the lovers of good music 
at home, by this thoreughly good and entertaining in- 
structor. No less than 75 diagrams illustrate the posi- 
tions of the fingers, Simple explanations and very 
sweet vocal and instrumental music fill a book, which 
is destined to make the clegant modern BANJO still 
more appreciated and popular, 


THE ROYAL SINGER 
folds the field against all comers as the chief book for 
singing classes in I8s6—7. Good music, sacred and see 


ular. Improved instructions. L.© Emerson, 60 ets, 
$6 per dozen. 








Song Greeting (60 ets.) for High Se hools; Song Bells 
(50. ets.) or Song Reader (Book L., 50 « Book IIL., 60 
cts) 4 Common Schools, and Gems for Little Singers, 
(Qe $5 per doz.) form a complete set for music 
Sencha in schools, 


SONGS OF PROMISE, 


(35 cts.) Tenney and Uoffman, is the newest book for 
Sunday Schools, Superior collection. 






In press and nearly ready—Anthems of Praise. 


PIANO CLASSICS, 


($1) is a great favorite with good pianists. 


BOOKS MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE, 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 


23, 1886. 


HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., $1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKEP DYE—Dlack & Brown, We. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS 50c. 


K j ree the Re lef and Cure of 
CEN CS. Liver Complaints, B ious- 

ness, Constipation, Iie adache, and 
LIVER Piles, Any lady can take these, 


as they are not much larger than 
BROWN &CO.’'S 


we a sure cure, 








sugar pellets, 
25 Cents a Box. 


bie best and mosi .e- 


e BUATN AND 
WINE OF COCA SERVE, ose wu 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Bostor. 


ative FACTS 


REGARDING 


Cactus Balm 


THE 


a MODERN MARVEL. 


All “manner of Complexion Blemishes, 
—! as Pimples, a, Flesh- 
mas, Kin: worms erpes, Shinglea, 
Roum, Blotches, betusber, 
Roughness, Dryness, Sallowness, Prick! 
Itching, Moth, Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, _ @-- 
lich, Bites of Insects, Chaps, Cold Sores, etc. 


CURE Dandruff, “Heat, Burning and Itching of 
the head; Chronic, Acute or Neuralgia 
Headache; Scald- Head and other Scalp diseases. 


CURE Abrasions, Bruises, Burns, Itehings and 
Inflaminations as with a magic touch, 


ARRESTS £0, ant nda 
RESTORES itality to torpid roots and Grows 


‘Vitalit 
New Hair on Bald Places, 


UNSURPASSED f. Wisi ei 
Clean; Will not Stain, Soil or Injure; Is not an Oil, 


ITS WHOLESOMENESS {3 ".c0P"inat 


many, of their own volition, use it as a Dentrifice, 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth. 


TRESE ARE FACT Proved, beyond all 
9 question, to the sat- 

isfaction of thousands, | in all parts of the country. 

Sold by Druggists, ete., Circulars sent on request. 


SMITH LROS., Propa., 349 Washington St., Boston, 





a Petes Salt-I 











“CACTUS BALM, as a Toilet Requisite and 
ressing for the Ilair, is eminently delightful and 
wholesome, and of especial benefit in relieving Head- 
ache and Nervous or Neuralgic pains. This | say 
from personal experience. Concerning its other 
virtues, my friends and acquaintances who have used 
the Balm speak of it in terms of unqualified praise, 
Susan C. Voai, ( Woman's Journal). 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published at Beatrice, Neb., by 
CLARA Bewick CoLsy. 


Price, $1.00 a year, Sample copies free. 


Tue Woman's TRIBUNE was founded in 1883, It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors, It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, and 
its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make 
it interesting to all classes of readers, 

The Woman's Journal of Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for $3.00 per year. 


SUMMER PREMIUMS. 


The leisure of the summer will give to 
some persons an Opportunity to secure 
valuable books as premiums for time and 
effort spent in securing subscribers for the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL. As an inducement, 
we make these special offers. 

For one six months’ subscriber to the 
WoMAN’'S JOURNAL [p. $1.25] we will give 
either one of the following books: 

DuTIES OF WOMEN, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 


MorAL EpUCATION IN RELATION TO 
Sex, by Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. 
SHORT STUDIES OF AMERICAN AU- 


THORS, by T. 

THE SEVEN LITTLE SssTERS WHO LIVE 
ON THE ROUND GLOBE THAT FLOATS IN 
THE Arr, by Jane Andrews. One of the 
best stories for children. 


W. Higginson. 


Fer one yearly subscriber [$2.50] we 
will give one of the following: 

THe LIFE AND LETTERS OF SARAH AND 
ANGELINA GRIMKE, pioneers in the move- 
ment for the equal rights of women, by 
Mrs. Catharine H. Birney. 

WHATSHALL WE DO WITH OUR DAUGH- 
TERS? by Mary A. Livermore. 

THE WATER BABIES, by Charles Kings- 





ley. This inimitable story should be read 
+ all boys and girls, 

Four Fret. Fins AND WINGS, by A. E. 
C. Anderson Maxwell. Profusely illustra- 
ted. 

For one yearly and one six months’ sub- 
seriber [$3.75] we will give either of the 
following: 

THE WOMAN QUESTION IN EUROPE, by 
Theodore Stanton, a son of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. ‘This is a three-dollar book. Mr. 
Stanton gave great care to its compilation, 
and the book is of great value to a student 
of the history of the woman movement. 

SWEET CICELY: OR, JOSIAH ALLEN’S 
Wire, by Marietta Holley. ‘These books 
are full of witand humor, and show in the 
narrative the legal disabilities of women. 

COMMON-SENSE ABOUT WOMEN, by 'T. 
V. Higginson. 

JAM*S AND LUCRETIA Mort, by their 
granddaughter Anna Davis Hallowell, 
with portraits. 

Any one of the above books will be 
found useful to suffrage leagues and clubs, 
to interest and instruct their social gather- 
ings. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


‘Twenty-seven different woman suffrage 
tracts (sample copies) will be sent post- 
paid for ten cents. Address WOMAN'S 
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D. LOTHROP & CO,’S 
New Books on Timely Topics. 


HEAVEN'S GATE. A story of the Forest of 

Dean. Ly LAWRENCE SEVERN, $1.25. 

“he best selling book of the season, into which en- 
ter elem: nis which are making trouble in the Queen's 
realm to-day, especially the religious differences. 
The solution is most noble and pathetic—the master 
gives bis life for the men. Many scenes equal in pa 
thos famous pages from **That ass 0’ Lowrie’s.” 
SPUN FUOM FACY, By Pansy. $1.50. 

An ‘m»no-iaut contiibution to the psychological 
lite a.ure of the dav. It is in the same line of argu- 
ment with Dr. 7. M. Buckley's on “Faith 


Cares,” ‘n the Juve Century, dealing sparingly in 
theor’es, but » io ire forward facta in tremendous 
array; .e od "¢ ~henomena; giving the remarkable 


history of a l..e taat was really lived.” 


SOCTAL STUDIES IN ENGLAND. 

Sansy K. Boron. 81.00, 

Tae va.hor, deeply interested In the impendirg 
changes in educa‘onal and labor conditions i2 
Ametica, visited England expressly to study thea ma 
and experiments 0; Eaglish legislators, teache a anil 
reformers. This book is the result. Every g2.4 
crowded w:th facts, sharply stated, and the volu a. .4 
an encyclopedia of information not on record else 
where. 


By Mrs. 


A NV DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS By 
Mai ‘\nke S*DNEY. 75 cents 
The most practical, sensible and to-the point ook 


| which has been written for girls within the last fifty 


years—a godsend to the “Helen Harknesses” of our 
xreat cities, and small towns as well. That this kind- 
ly effort has already reached young women ia evident 
from advertisements already appearing in the 
“wanted” columns of the Boston dailies. 
FOR THE YOUNG FOLK’S BOOKSHELF, 
(TWO BOOKS FOR GIRLS.) 


HOLD UP YOUR HEADS, GIRLS. By ANNIE 

Hi. Ryper. $1.00, 

A series of uncommon talks on common topica, 
giving girls fresh views of their studies, duties, 
amusements, friends, and their future. Magnetic in 
style, but thoroughly sensible in all its conclusions 
and counsels, 


HOW THEY LEARNED HOUSEWORK, 

By CurtsTIna Goopwin. 75 cents 

One of the fruits of the Public ¢ ‘ooking-Schoole has 
been the establishment of countless home cooking 
schools, where the daughter, with her mother’s con- 
sent, invites her particular friends into the dainty 
family kitchen, and the cook, the trained maids and 
the experienced mother instruct, not only in cookery, 
but in various other branches of home-making. This 
volume is the history of one of these delightful 
experiments, 

(TWO BOOKS FOR BOYS.) 


WHAT'S MINES MINE. By Geo. 
ALD. 81,5 
Boys like to read stories of men. They are given 
to living in the future. Here isa stirring story of high 


MacDon- 


motives, strong struggles, unmistakable lessons, 
shining ideals. 
* L  _oemeeaded TIMES. By E. 8. Brooks 


> ae of the very earliest beginnings of American 
independence, in whieh all the characters are from 
life, in which ‘all the events recorded actually occur- 
red, and showing the important parts which two boys 
and one girl played in our national history. 

(TWO BOOKS FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS.) 

nO am S LAND. Wonder Stories. Vol. I. 

rE. 8. Brooks. 72 Drawings by Hassam. $1.25. 
t he advs ntures of little wide-awake American 

Ruthie really rival those of the famous Alice. The 

pages sparkle with transformation scenes, pageants, 

tableaux and astonishments. The wittiest cbild’s 
book ever published. 

THE BUBBLING TEAPOT, 
Vol. Il, By Mra. Lizzin W. CHAMPNEY. 
Twelve page drawings by Walter Satterlee. 
Records of the ‘I'welve Magic Journeys and the 

Twelve Lives of pretty Flossy Tangleskein, Full of 

charming incident, with a sweet little lesson of hap- 

piness at the end. Sure to be a perennial favorite. 


D, LOTHROP & C0., Publishers, 


32 Franklin St., Boston, ‘Mass. 


I BEST BOOKS. 


A Moonlight Boy. 


E. W. Howr’s new novel (with portrait of au- 
thor, $1.50) is a marvellous romance of West 
ern character, preferred by many critics to the 
same author’s “The Story of a Country 
Town” “ich humor—very fascinating— 
rare charm.”—Christian Union. ‘There may 
be discerned a certain parallel between Howe 
and ‘Tourguénieff—fascinating simplicity—a 
genuinely good novel.”—.\. Y. Tribune. The 
realistic writer of America, the Zola without 
vulgarity.”—Church Union. 


A Romantic Young Lady 


Rowert GRant’s latest novel ($1.50) is gener- 
ally said to suggest and surpass his “Confes- 
sions of a Frivolous Girl.” “Firm, stron 
bright, amusing.”—N. Y. Home Journal. 1 
his very best manner. ‘lhe best thing he one 
done.”—N. Y. Com. Adv. “The best that he 
has written.” —N. Y. Sun. 


Genius in Sunshine and 
Shadow, 


($1.50), is an admirable book by Maturtn M. 
BaLLov, whose recent treasury of quotations, 
“Edge-Tools of Speech,” has met with such 
great success. The V. Y. Sun says, “It records 
the features of great men in a satisfactory 


7 


Wonder Stories 
$1.25. 

















manner.” ‘The Albany Press calls it “an ex- 
tremely thoughtful and suggestive volume.” 


The Chicago Tribune reports it to be “a pleas- 
ant volume of bits of odds and ends of 
gossip and information about authors, mu- 
sicians and painters, such as we all delight in, 
for curiosity about the great ones of the earth 
is not to be denied.” 


The Peterkin Papers. 


Lucretia P. HAte’s inimitable and amusing 
stories of Agamemnon, Solomon John and the 








lady from Philadelphia have just been brought 
out in a handsome new quarto edition, on fine 
calendered paper, and crowded with quaint 
pictures. (331.50). 


‘Christian Symbols and 


Stories of the Saints, 


By CLara Erskine CLEMENT and KATHERINE 
E. Conway, is a large and richly illustrated 
hand-book which has been highly indorsed by 
eminent prelates in Europe and America. 
“Full of instruction and wisdom,” says a Bene- 
dictine abbot. ‘Not only attractive and inter- 
esting in itself, but containing particularly val- 
uable information,” says an Ursuline abbess. 
“A literary, biographical and chronological 
treasure,” says a nun of the Visitation. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
post free on receipt of price, by 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 
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The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, OCTOBER 23, 1886. 


Communications and letters relating to editorial 
minagement must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P. O. money order, 
or Express Co.’s money order, may be sent at our 
risk. oney sent in letters not registered at the 
risk of the sender. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

The receipt of the paper is a suflicient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 


AMERICAN ANNUAL MEETING, 


The American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation will hold its Eighteenth Annual 
Meeting in Topeka, Kansas, in the hall of 
the House of Representatives, October 26, 
27. and 28, beginning on Tuesday, Oct. 26, 
at 2.30 P. M., and holding eight consecu- 
tive sessions, at 10.30 A. M., and 2.30 and 
730 P. M. Each State and Territorial 
Auxiliary Society is entitled to send dele- 
gates equal in number to its congressional 
delegation. Credentials should be issued 
to delegates by State Auxiliary Societies, 
where such exist, otherwise by auxiliary lo- 
cal societies. When full delegations are not 
present, any member of the American Wom- 
an Suffrage Society from an auxiliary socie- 
ty may act as delegate. Fraternal delegates 
from societies not auxiliary will be cor- 
dially weleomed to the discussions. The 
special point on which the Association will 
seek to unite all suflragists will be full 
municipal and presidential suffrage for 
women by statute, as these can be se- 
cured by the action of any State Legisla- 
ture. ‘his, therefore, is the first step for 
which to strive, though full suffrage is the 
final object, the attainment of which is 
never to be overlooked. 

Not the least interesting part of this An- 
nual Meeting will be the reports of work 
done by auxiliary and fraternal societies 
during the past year. The steady persis- 
tency with which our cause is pushed is 
the guarantee of its final success. ‘The 
report of the work always gives fresh 
courage and strength. The great West, 
Northwest, and Southwest should meet the 
East at this meeting, that we may take 
counsel together, and, midway between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, join hands 
in the long, strong pull that shall bring 
political rights to women. 

Hon. William D. Foulke, of Indiana, 
president of the Association; Mrs Julia 
Ward Howe, of Rhode Island; Luey Stone 
and Henry B. Blackwell, of Massachu- 
setts; Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, of 
Iowa; Rev. Louis A. Banks, of Washing- 
ton Territory ; C.W. Dorsett,of Minnesota ; 
Rey. Annie H. Shaw, of Michigan; Mary 
E. Haggart and Dr. Mary F. Thomas, of 
Indiana; Mrs. Fanny H. Rastall, Mrs. 
Anna C. Wait, Mrs. Laura M. Johns, Mrs. 
Bertha H. Ellsworth, Mrs. Lease, of 
Kansas; Rev. 8S. 8S. Hunting, of lowa; 
Deborah G. King, of Nebraska, and 
others, will address the meeting. Ex- 
Governor Charles Robinson, Professor 
Carruth and Major Hudson, of Kansas; 
Major and Mrs. Pickles, of Dakota; Miss 
Bessie Isaacs, of Washington ‘Territory ; 
Alura Collins, of Wiscousin; Dr. Martha 
G. Ripley, of Minnesota, and others, it is 
hoped, will participate in the meeting. 

An added pleasure and profit will be the 
musie and singing by Professor James G. 
Clark, the poet and author, who is asso- 
ciate editor of the Minneapolis Spectator, 
and the composer of many beautiful pop- 
ular songs. Mr. Clark will attend and en- 
rich each session by his inspiring singing. 


Liberal entertainment will be extended to | 


delegates in attendance,and perhaps others, 
by citizens of Topeka. We hope to report 
reduced railroad and hotel fares hereafter. 
In behalf of the executive committee, 
Wm. D. Fou_kKe, President. 
Lucy STONE, Chairman Ex. Com. 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, Cor. Sec. 
MARGARET W. CAMPBELL, Pec. Sec. 
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UNION WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 





A Middlesex, Suffolk, and Norfolk Coun- 
ty Convention will be held Saturday, Oct. 
30, at the First Universalist Chureh, La- 
fayette Square, Main Street, Cambridge- 
port. 

Clubs and Leagues of the above counties 
(total number of organizations eighteen) 
are invited to attend for the entire day this 
very important convention with their 

BASKET LUNCHES. 

Coffee will be provided. 

There will be three sessions. 

10.30 A. M., Business session. Special 
county work for the Festival and Bazaar, 
and other important matters. 

12.30, Lunch and coffee. 

2.30 P. M., Organization of a Cambridge 
Woman Suffrage League. Reports from 
Leagues (five minutes), subject, ‘‘What 
Are We Doing for the Bazaar?’ Addresses 
and short speeches by Mrs. Adelaide A. 
Claflin, Miss Cora Scott Pond, several 
ministers, and others. 








5.30 P. M., Lunch and coffee. 

7.30 P. M., Addresses by Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, Rev. B. F. Bowles, Rev. Ada 
C. Bowles, and others. Col. ‘Tl. W. Hig- 
ginson will preside. Excellent music 
will be provided. Further particulars in 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. We hope every 
member of these clubs will attend if pos- 
sible. Cora ScorTr POND, 

State Organizer. 

5 Park St., Boston. 

- “oo —— 
PENNSYLVANIA ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Annual! Meeting of the Pennsylva- 
nia Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held at Association Hall, corner Fifteenth 
and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, on the 
afternoon and evening of Wednesday, 
Oct. 27. Rev. John W. Chadwick, of 
Brooklyn will speak. ‘The names of the 
other speakers will be announced in the 
Philadelphia papers. 
e+ - 


IOWA ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual Meeting of the lowa Woman 
Suffrage Association will be held at Ot- 
tumwa, Nov. 2 and 3. In addition to 
Iowa suffragists. Lucy Stone and Henry 
B. Blackwell will be present by invitation. 
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ILLINOIS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual Executive Session of the [- 
linois Equal Suffrage Association will be 
held in Sandwich, November 3, 4, and 5, 
beginning at 2P.M. Lucey Stone, Henry 
B. Blackwell, Susan B. Anthony, and 
Mrs. Helen M. Gougar will be among the 
speakers. It is experted to be the best 
convention the Association has ever held 
in Illinois. 

Mary E. Houmes, Pres. 
CLAKA LYON PETERS, Sec. 
*“e-- 


INDIANA ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual Meeting of the Indiana 
Woman Suftrage Association will be held 
in Richmond, Nov. 9, 10, and 11. Hon. 
Wm. D. Foulke, Mrs. Mary F. Thomas, 
Mary E. Haggart, Lucy Stone, Henry B. 
Blackwell, and others will address the 
meeting. 
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MASS MEETING IN NEW YORK. 


The friends of woman suffrage are in- 
vited to assemble in mass meeting, in 
Masonic Temple, New York, on Wednes- 
day, October 27th, at 2 P. M., to protest 
against the re-election of those members 
of Assembly who voted against the woman 
suffrage bill last winter. 

—— --e oe — 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Twenty-seven different woman suffrage 
tracts (sample copies) sent postpaid to 
any address on receipt of ten cents. Ad- 
dress WOMAN'S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 





Members of the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association who cannot attend the 
annual meeting at ‘'opeka, should send 
to this office the annual fee of one dollar, 
to renew their membership for the coming 
year. ‘Those who have not yet joined, but 
who wish to become members, should do 
the same. ‘Tickets of membership will be 
sent in return. 

Friends of suffrage in Kansas, Colorado, 
Nebraska, Oregon, Wyoming, Wash- 
ington, Dakota, Arizona, Montana, and 
Idaho Territories are especially invited to 
attend the annual meetingof the American 
Woman Suffrage Association in Topeka, 


Kansas. jt 
oe - 


TWO MONTHS FOR TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


The WoMAN’S JOURNAL will be sent to 
any new subscriber in the United States 
from November 1, 1886, to Jan. 1, 1887, 
for twenty-five cents. This is to enable 











out of town—to contribute to the Bazaar 
their services in delivering goods to pur- 
chasers? Yours for the cause. 

All the friends should remember that 
these beautiful days are especially favora- 
ble for making calls in the interest of the 
Bazaar. Let us know of your success 
from time to time. 

The county banners will be designed and 
made in Boston, by order of the executive 
committee. The club and league banners 
should be made of plush, silk, or satin. of 
good size, hand-painted, perhaps, with de- 
sign and appropriate motto. 

Worvester’s banner will be in the shape 
of a heart, as the city is called the heart 
of the Commonwealth. Its motto refers 
to the first Woman Suffrage Convention 
ever held in this State, viz.. in Worcester, 
1850. The motto is, **The Woman's Hour 
Struck—1850."” Belmont has chosen a 
peculiarly fitting quotation from Shakes- 
peare as its motto. Let us hear from 
others. 

For the material fund, it is thought best 
that each club solicit material to work up, 
leaving what is promised in Boston to 
that city. 

I have seen some very handsome articles 
stowed away in bureau drawers for us. 

All goods or products of any sort are to 
be boxed and sent the week preceding the 
Bazaar to the storage-room of Musie Hall, 
addressed to ** Miss Cora Scott Pond, Music 
Hall, Boston, Bromfield Street Entrance, 
for the Woman Suffrage Bazaar.” There 
is room enough in the large storage-rooms 
for all you can send. 

All clubs should enter in a book each 
donation, with the donor’s name and ad- 
dress and the amount of cost, and mark 
each article with retail price. ‘This will 
simplify matters for our books here. In 
selling your season tickets, mention that 
they are transferable. 

G. Chevalier, of Wellesley, has been 
chosen to solicit advertisements for our 
Bazaar paper. ‘The editor has also been 
elected, but we await notice of her accep- 
tance. 

See that each local paper has an item 
weekly in regard to the Bazaar. 

Persons in Boston or near by, who will 
order supplies of potatoes, apples, cranber- 
ries, or canned fruits from the Suffrage 
Festival and Bazaar, should do so at once, 
sending to this office the number of bar- 
rels, bushels, or jars. These goods are 
already promised, and it will facilitate 
matters if orders are sent in advance, that 
there may be but one shipment, and that 
direct to those who are to receive them. 

Cora Scorr Ponp, 
Ch. Ex. Com. Festival and Bazaar. 
oe 


COLLEGIATE ALUMNZ. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


The regular quarterly meeting will be 
held at Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, 
Penn. (ten miles from Philadelphia), on 
Saturday, Oct. 30, 1886. 

The morning session will open at 11 
o'clock. A report will be received from 
the Committee appointed in May to pre- 
pare a circular on ‘Health in Preparatory 
Schools.” The special topic for discussion 
will be ‘The Physical Conditions under 
which Schoo!-girls Work.” 

’ Members are urged to offer such sugges- 
tions as will serve to make the future work 
of the Association, in this important direc- 
tion, both practical and effectual. 

Through the hospitality of the college, 
luncheon will be served after adjournment. 

The afternoon session will be held at 
2.30 P.M. Apaper on **The Endowments 
and Needs of Women’s Colleges,” by Miss 
Frances M. Abbott, of Coneord, N. H., 
will be presented, and followed by a dis- 
cussion. 

Trains leave Broad Street Station, Phila- 


, delphia, at 10.15 A. M. and 1.45 P. M., and 


those who do not know the paper to make | 


| trial of it, and to enable those who do, to 


send it to four for one dollar. 
The four may thus be led to become active 
helpers in the cause, Who will send four 
subscribers for the next two months? 

L. 8. 


persons 


Si ae 


BAZAAR NOTES. 


I take the liberty of printing the en- 
closed private letter from a well-known 
lady physician of this city, because it is a 
practical suggestion to all the Bazaar Com- 
inittees throughout the State, and to the 
clubs and leagues. I have already read it 
to several prominent friends, and they 


second it heartily. 
CoRA ScoTr Ponp. 


My Dear Miss Pond,—lI am interested 
from time to time in the notes on the 
Bazaar. It has come to me two or three 
times to wonder how all the fruits, vege- 
tables, etc., which are to be on sale can 
be delivered to buyers, and whether the 
thought, **How can I get these home if I 
buy them?” may not prevent some from 
buying. Have you thought of this, and 
made provision? If so, then my sugges- 
tion about to be made goes for nothing. 
If you have not, then will it not be possi- 
ble to get the various expressmen—city and 


| clans do well 


return at 4.48 and 5.38 P. M. 

All members who expect to attend the 
meeting will please serd their names to 
Miss Ida Wood, 2038 Spring Garden Street, 
Philadelphix, before October 26. 

‘The Secretary requests members to no- 
tify her at once of changes in address. 

MARION TALBOT, Secretary. 

66 Marlborough Street, Boston, } 

Mass., Uct. 16, 1886. 
eee -—— 


WOMEN IN BUENOS AYRES. 


A late letter from Buenos Ayres to the 
New York Sun states that women physi- 
lLin that country, as the social 

law forbidding a native woman to consult 


amuale physician is inflexible. The corre- 


| spondent says: 





“There is only one lady physician in 
South America that I knew of, and she is 
practising with great success at Guate- 
mala. Others might secure equal advan- 
tages in Venezuela, Columbia, Peru, Chili, 
Argentine, Uruguay, and Brazil; but it 
would be necessary for them to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of the Spanish lan- 
guage and secure favorable introductions 
before hanging out their shingles. ‘These 
introductions might be obtained through 
the American consuls and legations, or 
from merchants of social and commercial 
standing. ‘There is 4 strong prejudice 
against the professional employment of 
native women, but the American ladies 





who have come to South America as 
teachers have not only been cordially re- 
ceived. but in many cases have been lion- 
ized. In many of the aristocratic families 
American girls are employed as governess- 
es, and are treated with great deference. 
Mrs. Barrios, the widow of the late Presi- 
dent of Guatemala, had three New York 
ladies in her family, one as a companion 
for herself and the other two employed in 
the nursery. In Peru, Chili, Argentine. 
and other countries, French and English 
governesses are very common, and, in fact, 
there are no others employed, as the na- 
tive girls will not accept such positions, 
and would not be employed because of 
their lack of education. 

**Ex-President Sarmiento, the founder 
of the public school system in the Argen- 
tine Republic, is the leading advocate of 
higher education of women in South Amer- 
iva, having gained his advanced ideas 
while minister to the United States. 
Through his instrumentality, some forty 
American girls. graduates of Vassar, 
Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, and other institu- 
tions, have been employed under ten years’ 
contracts by the Argentine Government 
in the normal schools and female semina- 
ries of this country, and their success has 
been phenomenal. ‘These teachers receive 
salaries varying from $100 to $160 per 
month, and are placed in positions, social 
as well as professional. which they could 
not hope to acquire at home. In every in- 
stance they have conducted themselves 
with the most commendable dignity, and 
although some of the economists in Con- 
gress and in the newspapers are grumbling 
over the large salaries they receive, they 
are treated with the greatest distinction, 
and are entertained by the government in 
a manner that our own educational author- 
ities might well imitate.” 


A BOOK BY 
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A GERMAN WOMAN. 


It is rare to meet with so much sound 
common-sense as we find most pleasantly 
set forth in the 393 pages of a book recent- 
ly written by a German lady (Marie Calin) 
on the customs of good soviety.* The 
scope of the volume may be suggested by 
the following table of contents: 1, The 
house, including the choice of a dwelling, 
the furnishing of the different rooms, etc. ; 
2, The family, its different members and 
their relations to each other; 3, Family 
festivities, birthdays, christenings, con- 
firmation, betrothal, ‘‘Potterabend,” wed- 
dings, ete.; 4, Family bereavement; 5, 
Culture in its external aspects, including 
care of the person, manners, and dress; 
6, Social forms, calls, introductions, the 
art of eating, ete.; 7, Life outside the 
family, in the street, church, restaurant, 
hotel. ete., 8, Epistolary intercourse. 

While the point of view is essentially 
German, the author is a woman of pro- 
gressive ideas, and does not hesitate to ad- 
mit the superiority of many English cus- 
toms, with which her long sojourn in that 
country has made her familiar. So, for 
instance, she cites the domestic habits of 
the British husband and father, in contrast 
to the Bohemianism of the German Haus- 
herr, who seldom passes an evening at 
home with his family ; and in praising the 
out-of-door games in England, she deplores 
the lack of natural, unconstrained inter- 
course between the boys and girls of her 
own land. 

Perhaps the most revolutionary part of 
the book, from a German standpoint, is 
that in which she treats of the smoking 
proclivities of her countrymen. She pre- 
sents a lifelike picture of a German pater 


familias, on one of the evenings he is not 


at his club, sitting in the family living- 
room in the enjoyment of his pipe or cigar, 
while the wife sews and the children 
study their lessons in the turbid atmos- 
phere. She adds with a sort of naive wis- 
dom: ‘‘We would by no means demand 
that men should renounce the beloved 
Virginia weed; one must never ask too 
much, else even a small favor will be de- 
nied ;” and then urges that, inasmuch as 
there is no special room for smoking in 
Germany, as ip England, the use of tobae- 
co should be confined to the man’s own 
apartinent. 

An incident is worth repeating which 
the author relates, in this connection, of a 
lady friend. The latter made a compact 
with her husband, who was an inveterate 
smoker, that as often as he bought a cigar 
for himself, he should give her a sum of 
money equal to its cost. He did this ven- 
scientiously, but 
became smaller and smaller, and finally 
ceased. He had found the habit too ex- 
pensive. 

The following extract may be of inter- 
est, as showing how one German woman 
views the mutual relations of the wedded 
pair: 

*In a true marriage, the wife is not re- 
garded by her husband as a toy or a flow- 
er, but as his friend, who shares his joy 
and sorrow; as his confidante, to whose 
discretion and sympathy he can commit 
his cares; as his counsellor, who, standing 
more aloof from the conflicts of life, ean 
often view them more clearly than he. ... 
In giving men and women different powers 
and talents, nature has destined them to 
supplement each other, and to labor in 
common on the great work of human cul- 
ture.” 

The book not only furnishes an interest- 
ing picture of German manners and cus- 





* “Die Sitten der guten Gesellschaft,” Stuttgart, 





the amount gradually | 








toms of the present day, but contains 
many suggestions regarding modes of |iy. 
ing and social etiquette which are of 80 
wide a scope as to apply equally well to 
any state of civilization where commop. 
sense and good taste are important factors, 
EVA CHANNING, 
ee = 


THE GIRLS’ HIGH-SCHOOL REGISTER. 


Many girls who are prepared to earn a 
living are forced to idleness because of the 
impossibility of finding the positions for 
which they are fitted, and still there is q 
demand for educated, patient, private 
teachers, good readers, capable nursery 
governesses, stenographers, seamstresses, 
house-servants, and, indeed, reliable, sen. 
sible young women for a great variety 
of positions. An attempt is being made 
to aid employer and employed by an or. 
ganization called the Girls’ High-School 
tegister. 

Any young woman who has been cop- 
nected with the school, and who desires 
employment of any kind, is invited to send 
to the association her name and address, 
She should state what work she wishes to 
do, and what special preparation, if any, 
she has received for it. 

The public, and especially that part of 
the feminine public which owes a debt of 
gratitude to the school, are earnestly re- 
quested to send to Girls’ High-School Reg. 
ister, Boston, Mass., when in need of such 
service as can be thus supplied. 

There is no expense to the employer or 
to the applicant for a position, and the 
Register wishes to extend its aid as far as 
high school-girls are found or needed, 
The work is at present in charge of mem- 
bers of the class of ’76 G. H.S., but the 
active co-operation of all the classes is de- 
sired, and would be of great value. 

oo a 


SCIENCE SPEAKS. 


Dr. Withers-Moore, of the British Medi- 
eal Association, has been pelted with a 
good deal of well-deserved ridicule by the 
press for his attack upon the higher educa- 
tion of women. But Science comes to his 
aid, and says: 

‘*Dr. Moore went to the root of the mat- 
ter by stating that the proper function of 
woman was to act as a producer of men, 
for she is the only means by which man 
can be brought into the world. he func- 
tions of gestation and maternity require a 
great outlay of physiological force, and, if 
this force is used up in other work, the 
oftspring of the world must suffer, as must 
also the woman herself.” 

The editor of Science might as well say 
that ‘the proper function of man” is to 
support a family; that this requires a 
‘‘ereat outlay of physiological force,” and 
that “if this force is used up in other work, 
the offspring of the world must suffer.” 
Hence, it might be argued, any education 
of a man beyond what is necessary to 
make him ‘ta good provider,” any studies 
which may give him other aims or tend to 
divert his attention from his sole function 
of providing, should be strictly discour- 
aged. This position might be supported 
by an alarming array of men eminent in 
literature or philosophy, from Socrates 
downward, who have been conspicuously 
unsuccessful as providers. 

Science continues : 

‘There are two channels of expenditure 
of physiological force of the woman,.—the 
terrible strain of higher and professional 
education, the training for competition 
with men in the most severe exercises of 
the intellect; and the expense of being 
properly trained for motherhood.” 

Just what is meant by “the expense of 
being properly trained for motherhood” is 
not very clear. But the “terrible strain” 
of competing in study with that intellect- 
ual prodigy, the average college boy, does 
not seem to have greatly damaged the 
health of college girls, if we may trust sta- 
tistics laboriously collected by the A. A. C. 

Science solemnly adds: 

“We cannot turn man into a woman, nor 
fit him to perform a woman’s duties; no 
more can we fit woman to perform the 
work and duties of a man. Dr. Moore’s 
address deals with this all-important ques- 


| tion from an exceedingly practical stand- 


point, and is singularly free from abstrac- 
tions and generalities.” 

“O star-eyed Science,” what nonsense is 
promulgated in thy name! A. 8. B. 
+ oo 
THE HISTORY OF VERMONT. 


Miss A. M. Hemenway, formerly of 
Ludlow, Vt., has been for many years en- 
gaged in the preparation of a complete 
History of Vermont by towns and coun- 
ties, containing biographicai sketches of 
the leading men and women of the State, 
a genealogical record of many noted fam- 
ilies, and a detailed history of each town. 

This work has been a great labor, and 
will be very valuable. It is printed oD 
good paper, in various styles of binding, 
illustrated by engravings, and is said to 





| contain a valuable accumulation of histor!- 


cal literature. Four volumes are now 
ready, and two more are in preparation. 

Orders may be sent to the editor of the 
work, at 29 Newbury Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

On Sunday I spoke before the Free Re- 
ligious Society of Providence. The Rev. 
Frederick A. Hinckley had written me 
asking if I could occupy the platform dur- 
ing his absence from home. I wrote him 
that I should be glad to speak if my theme 
might be suffrage. He assured me that 
this would be eminently acceptable, and 
thither I journeyed. enjoying, during my 
stay, the hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. J. J. 
Fry. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1886. 


Mann was well acquainted with her pre- 
vious work, and he invited none to help in 
building up the college at Antioch but 
those in whose ability he had entire contfi- 
dence. Here she became a member of the 
faculty, and met with the same success in 
her work as before, as long as she remain- 


| ed there. 


The recent suffrage convention in | 


Providence was spoken of as a success in | 


all respects. I heard with great regret of 
the illness of Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, 
which prevented me from seeing her. 
cause in Rhode Island owes so much to 
her untiring efforts that even her tempora- 
ry indisposition is regarded as a calamity. 


The | 


On Monday I made a long journey across | 
two States to Poughkeepsie, where in the | 


evening [ addressed an audience in the 
Court House which packed it beyond its 
capacity, many persons being obliged to 


go away because they could not get in. | 
| ed, and was admitted as a member of the 


My theme was especially the cause in this 


State, and I was listened to with close at- | : 
| having become too large and unwieldy to 


Dutchess 
Mr. 


tention. ‘The members from 
Co. both voted for us last winter. 
John I. Platt, of the Zagle, has been re- 
nominated by the Republicans. We trust 
that the other member will be as good a 
friend as was Mr. Storm, of Fishkill. 

I was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Crummey, and was greatly rejoiced ‘at 
hearing good accounts of the growth of 
the cause in the country. 

Our mass meeting in Masonic Hall on 
Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 27, promises 
to be a success. Mrs. Caroline Gilkey 
Rogers, Mrs. Marguerite Moore, and Mrs. 
Henrica Lliohan are certain to be present. 
Mrs. Clara Neymann will be at home from 
Europe by that time, and we count on her 
also. 

For the next day, Oct. 28, when the 
statue of Liberty is to be dedicated, we 
have secured the steamer John Lenox for 
our excursion down the bay. As the whurf- 


After the civil war she entered warmly 
into the work then undertaken of estab- 
lishing schools and supporting teachers 
among the freedmen, and rendered impor- 
tant aid to this cause. She was connected 
with educational interests then and after- 
wards in various ways, public and private ; 
her ability and her interest in all such 
things being well known. 

When women were elected to 
the School Board in this city, 
of the four chosen. ‘These ladies did not 
occupy their seats the first year they were 
elected, the Board entertaining doubrs as 
to the legality of the election. But all 
question upon this point having been sut- 


serve on 


she was on 


sequently removed by the action of the 
Legislature, Miss Crocker was again eleet- 


School Committee in 1875. 


| be efficient, an entire change was made in 


scribed, and 


age of Bedlow Island is limited. we do not | 
expect to land, but while men at the base | 


of the great statue are honoring Liberty 
represented as a woman, we women on 
board our boat will uplift our voices in de- 
manding liberty for woman. In addition 
to the speakers already mentioned, Mrs. 
Mary Seymour Howell, Mr. Augustus A. 
Levey, and many other gentlemen and 
ladies are expected to address us, and there 
will also be songs and recitations. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street, Oct. 19, 1886. 


eee. ——__- 


IN MEMORIAM. 


LUCRETIA CROCKER. 

The death of Miss Lucretia Crocker, 
which occurred at her home in Rutland 
Square, the 9th of October, is not only an 
irreparable loss to a large circle of inti- 
mate friends, but one which affects the 
whole community. She was ill but little 
more than a week, her sickness not being 
at first considered serious. The sudden 
and unexpected news of her death fell 
upon many who loved her and who were 
entirely unprepared for it, with an almost 
stunning force, and caused a grief which 
she would herself have been the last to an- 
ticipate. 

Quiet, modest, and unassuming, she ex- 
ercised an influence such as it is given few 
to exert, and one which spread farther and 
deeper than was fully understood, even by 
those who knew her most intimately. 

Miss Crocker was a happy instance of 








one who finds and fills the niche for which | 


natural gifts and the experiences of life | 
| esty 


have alike fitted her. She was a born 


teacher, and education was the great in- | 
. | 
terest of her life from very early years. | 


She received her final school training in 
the State Normal School, then situated at 
West Newton, afterwards removed to 
Framingham. Normal schools were then 
an experiment here, and it was an open 
question whether young women were capa- 
ble of undertaking the work and receiving 


the higher education necessary to fit them | 
to become good teachers. Rarely endowed | 


intellectually, of a most sympathetic na- 
ture and with winning manners, Miss 
Crocker showed here such marked ability 


| will bea permanent blessing. 


asa pupil, and such peculiar aptitude for | 


the office of instructor, that Mr. Stearns, 
then principal of the schvol, and admira- 
bly fitted for his place, felt that she ‘*had 
a genius for teaching.”’ Immediately after 
her graduation she was consequently ap- 


pointed one of the teachers in the institu- | 


tion, and entered upon the duties of her | 


office with an enthusiasm which, added to 
her other qualifications, could not fail of 
Securing her a brilliant success. The re- 
Sults of her work, as shown by the classes 
at graduation on those studies under her 
Special charge, called forth the warmest 
expressions of approbation and admira- 
tion from competent judges. 

After some years of service in the Nor- 
mal School, she was invited by Horace 
Mann to go to Antioch with him. Mr. 





TheBost on Journal has an instructive 
and useful department in its Saturday 
issue, under the head of **Domesticana.” 

Mrs. Laura M. Johns, of Salina, Kansas, 
is arranging the district congressional 
conventions in that State for Miss Anthony 
and her co-workers. 

One of the artists of the “Japanese Vil- 
lage,” which has been on exhibition in 
various cities of the Union, has found a 
bride in Milwaukee, Wisconsin—an Amer- 
ican girl, Miss Eva La France. 

Miss Beecher, cousin of Henry Ward 
Beecher, read a paper on **What is Moral 
Education ?”’ before the Dorchester Branch 
of the Moral Edueation Association, on 
Wednesday, Oct, 20, at the house of Mrs. 
Holbrook. 

Mrs. H. 


M. Tracy Cutler's new book, 


*Phillippia,” will be given as a premium 


The old Board | 


its constitution, and in S76 the new Board, | 


consisting of only twenty-four members, 
came into office. Miss Crocker 
elected a member of this body. 
the newly-constituted Board of Supervisors 
was elee ed, during the same veur, she was 
chosen to serve upon this and she held the 
position from that time until her death. 
The work of this new Board of Supervi 
sors Was not an easy one. Entering upon 
an untried indefinite tield 
of labor, with duties not yet exactly pre- 
meeting with 


Wos again 


But when 


and somewhat 


much imisap- 
prehension, their plans had to be most 
carefully shaped, and 
which they were to walk wisely considered 
In all this work Miss Crocker’s calm judg- 
ment and broad views were of gres#t value. 


the new paths in | 


Her previous training and her varied expe- | 


rience in connection with our public 
schools qualified her pre-eminently to ap- 
preeiate the services which this board 
could most effectively perform and to see 
where its efforts were most needed. Her 
best powers were at once given faithfully 
and unweariedly to the duties of her of- 
five, and from the first day of her appoint- 
ment to that when sickness laid its hand 
upon her while at her daily work in one of 
the schools under her special oversight. 
her energy, her courage, and her devotion 
never failed. 

Ir would not be easy, even for those best 
acquainted with their work, to tell how 





much the Board of Supervisors have done | 


for our schools since their first appoint- 
ment. nor possible to say how much was 
Miss ©.’s share in the good accomplished. 


A very sober estimate will probably to | 


most savor strongly of extravagance. 
What she was to the teachers individually, 
how much they owed to her counsel and 
sympathy, they only cantell. Her charac- 
ter showed a rare combination of strength 
and sweetness. Her clear judgment was 
unwarped by personal feeling, and her ad- 
vice and even her criticism, when candor 
compelled her to utter it, went so hand-in- 
hand with sincere friendly interest, that it 
inspired love and confidence often when 
she feared she had only given pain. She 
was never too busy or too weary to listen 
kindly to any teacher who needed her aid; 
and her help was always ready if within 
her power to offer, and not only those of 
our own schools, but many others, often 
from distant places, felt that in her they 
had a wise and sure friend. 

so, while to numbers of whom her mod- 
would never have dreamed, her 
death comes as a keen personal grief, a 
loss hard to be borne, her memory will 
become their inspiration, and her influence 
They will 
live with the certainty that the union of 
calm strength and conscientious faithful- 
ness with womanly gentleness and grace 
is a not impossible ideal, for we know that 
which we have seen; and they will feel 
more and more, as time soothes the first 
keen sorrow, that to have known such a 
woman is something for which to be al- 
ways grateful, a service of gladness for 
their whole lives. L. M. P. 


ee 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





There are said to be numerous Masonic 
lodges in France composed exclusively of 
women. 

Miss J. Rose Colby is teaching in the 
High School of Peoria, Il., not in Michi- 


| gan University, as erroneously reported. 


Dr. Grace Peckham will deliver her lee- 
ture entitled **Nervousness of Americans,” 
at Vassar College, some time during the 
present semester. 

Mrs. D. A. Lincoln, of Wollaston, is 
giving a course of object-lessons in cook- 
ery to the young women of Lasell Semi- 
nary. 





to any one who sends us one new vearly 
This is a dollar 


book, and illustrates in the narrative many 


subscriber with 82.50 


phases of the legal wrongs of women. 

The chancellor of Kansas University, at 
Lawrence, hus extended an invitation to 
the American Woman Suffrage Assor 
on the ovcusion of at Topeka 
to visit that institution, and has 
Mrs. Julin Ward Howe and Luey stone to 
address the students. 

The funeral of Miss Julia M. Baxter, 
of South Boston, took place at her late res- 
idence, No. 377 Broadway. Rev. Charles 
B. Elder officiated, and was assi-ted by 
Mrs. Lucy Stone. Everything in connec- 
tion with the funeral was of the simplest 
The remains were piaced ina 


ti ion 
its meeting 


asked 


character. 
tomb in the City Point Cemetery. 

In the November Century will be pub- 
lished a story by Marv Hailock Foote, the 
author of “John Bodewin’s Testimony,” 
entitled “The Fate of a Voice.” 
most of her recent writings, a story of the 
East and West, and it is accompanied by 
a full-page illustration drawn by the 
author and engraved by Mr. Slate. 

The Golden Rule has passed into new 
hands, and come out with new type. Rev. 
F. E. Clarke has been chosen editor. A 
representative of each of the leading evan- 
gelical denominations will regularly con 
tribute in an editorial capacity. Miss 
Franees E. W Hard will act as contribut- 
ing editor of the White Cross and Temper- 
ance page, and Mary E. Blake (M. E. B.) 
will edit the Household Department. 

tev. Charles F. Thwing, of Cambridge, 
has preached his farewell sermon to his 
congregation at Cambridge. At the con- 
clusion of the services he was presented 
with an elegant gold Waltham watch and 
chain, the former of which was inscribed: 
“Rev. C. F. Thwing, as a token of affec- 
tion and esteem from the people of his 
first pastorate, Cambridge October, 1886.” 
Mrs. Thwing also received a suitable token 
of esteem from the ladies. 

The same mysterious action which has 
been performed every year the 
death of the late King Charles XV., of 
Sweden, on the anniversary of his decease, 
was again repeated on the night of Sept. 
18, a cypress wreath having, in spite of 
the vigilance of the sentinels, been fastened 
to the walls of the Bernadotte vault in the 
Church of Riddarholm, with the inserip- 
tion ina feminine hand, “In memory of 
my beloved Charles.” 


since 


A new leaflet of the Vhilanthropist So- 
cial Purity Series, No 8, entitled ‘The 
Double Standard of Morality.” by Mrs. 
Josephine E. Butler, the gifted leader of 
social purity work in Europe, has been 
published. It teaches a fundamental les- 
son of great practical value, and should 
have the widest possible circulation. 
Price by mail, postage paid. ten cents a 
dozen. fifty cents a hundred. Address, 
the Philanthropist, P. O. Box 2554, New 
York. 

A new radical journal is soon to be 
started in Chicago. with strong financial 
backing, to be devoted mainly to the posi- 
tive side of liberal religious thought, with 
especial empha-is placed on its scientific 
and ethical aspects. Leading European 
and American radicals will contribute to 
its columns. B. F. Underwood, for the 
past five years ma: ager and editor of the 
Index, will take charge of the new journal- 
istic enterprise. The new paper will be 
as firm a friend to the enfranchisement of 
women as the Jndex has been. 

English ladies are fond of the tricycle. 
At an annual meeting of Cyclists at Col- 
chester, England, recently, two young 
ladies attended who had ridden from Lon- 
don on tricycles, a distance of more than 
fifty miles. An English publication called 
the Cyclist Report says, *‘We have over a 
thousand ladies among our subscribers 
The young Princesses of Wales and Lord 
Granville’s daughters are tricyclists. We 
often find that ladies are able to do their 
forty or sixty miles a day without much 
fatigue.” 

An examination of the official list of 
delegates elected to Saratoga shows that, 
of the total number, 690, 205 were women. 
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FOR LADIES, 


Wwalbdld 


wit 


entire satis 


a waist. 





JOURNAL. 
Patented. Prices. 
Ladies’ Laced Back and tuned........... coos $2 25 
wanes © © Gee socceseccecoscese 175 
Misses’ es “ 7 


iad “ ia o Bc 
Children’s and Infants’ 


Address the Manufacturers. 





EQUIPOISE WAIST, 
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MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS, 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquir 
ed is wae owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the 
‘action they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waistes made for Ladies and Misses, bon d, 
end with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under full piece, is that 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infante- 
particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the gruw, 
ing little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 
of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention Tas Woman's 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measurearound 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 

For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, 
and state age of child. 

Send for Circulars, 


| Directions for Measuring. 





One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


Of these, Massachusetts sent 119 from her 
churches and 16 from various associations, 
making 135 in all. New Hampshire sent 
12, Maine 9, and 18 other States had women 


delegates. Lowa intrusted her representa- 


tion entirely to four women, and the two | 


Minnesota delegates were of the same sex. 
All of these delegates had a 
In religi 


ight to vote. 
the Unitarian Chureh 
believes In woman suffrage — 


mis uilsvirs 
evidently 
Christian Register. 


The Rensselaer County Suffrage Associ- 


tition invited the Politieal Equality Club 
of Albany to meet with them at the home 
of Mrs. Caroline Gilkey Rogers, Lausing- 
burgh, last week. 
Mrs. Rogers, president of the Association, 
presided and read an able paper. Mrs. 
Mary Hlowell delivered an ad- 
dress. Witty and eloquent remarks were 
made by Mr. Elias PF. Rowers, vice-presi- 
the by Dr. 
Swaupstead, of Troy. These exercises were 


Thursday evening of 


Seymour 


dent of Equatitvy Club, and 


interspersed with fine voeal and instrumen- 
tal music by Miss Mary Le Boeuf, of Al- 


bany, who graduated lately with honors | 


froin the Boston Conservatory, assisted by 
her sister. ‘The meeting was interesting 


and enthusiastic, 




















CEAL SACQUES 





REDYED. 


We are now prepared to redye 
and retrim Seal Sacques, in the beast 
manner possible, at reasonable 
prices, 
have furs of any kind needing re- 
pairs to bring them in before the 
busy season. 


OUR NEW 





‘SEAL SACQUES AND MANTLES 





are now open for inspection, 


Having imported an unusually 
large number of the finest LON- 
DON-DYED SEALSKINS, we 
believe we have the largest and 


jinest stock of Seal Sacques in Bos- | 


ton. These Sacques were all made 
in our own workroomsa, 
guarantee them as to quality, jit 
and workmanship. We offer them 


at the lowest prices possible, 


Edward Kakas & Sons 


404 Washington Street. 


MES PYLE'S 


Wu Nf 


LY f Whig NY Z 


PEARLINE 
WASHING«»BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor shonld be without it, 

Sold by all Grocers, BEWARE of imitations 
well designed tomislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving comp und, and 
always bears the above symbol,an nameof 

JAMS PYLE, NEW YORK. 


Artists’ Materials 


ART NOVELTIES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & C0., 


82 & 84 Washington and 46 Friend St., Boston; 
190. 191, 192 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 








We advise our friends who | 


and we 


MESSRS. ROBERTS BROS.’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


Familiar Talks on Some of Shakes- 
peare’s Comedies, 


By Mra. E. W. Latimer. The Comedies are “The 
Winter’s Tale,” The Tempest,” “Midsummer 
Night's Dream,” “Taming of the Shrew,” “Much 
Ado about Nothing,” **As You Like It,” “Twelfth 
Night; or, What You Will,” The Merchant of Ven- 
ice,” “Oymbeline;” and the “familiar talke” were 
to parlor audiences of ladies in Baltimore, who were 
so much interested that their publication in book 
form has been called for. l2mo. Cloth, Price, $2. 


Cousin Pons. 


By Honore pe Banuzac. Uniform with “Pere 
Goriot,”” “The Duachesse de Langeais,” “Cesar 
Birotteau,” and “Kugénie Grandet.” 12mo. Half 
morocco. French style. Price, $1.50, 


John Jerome : 
HIS THOUGHTS AND WAYS. 


A book without beginning. By Jean INGELOWw, 
author of “Off the skelligs,” “Fated to be Free,” 
“Sarah de Berenger,”” and “Don John.” 16mo. 
Cloth. Price, #1,25. 

Madame Mohl: 
HER SALON AND HER FRIENDS, 

A study of social life in Paris. By KaTHLEEN 
O'Meara. lémo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

| \ cheaper edition of a delightful work. Copies of 


the crown S8vo edition, with portraits and fac-simile, 
may yet be had. Price, $2.50, 


Rhoda Fleming. 


A story. By Groror Merepiru, author of “Richard 
Feverel,”’ ‘Evan Harrington,” “Harry Richmond,” 
“Sandra Belloni,” in our new and handsome uni- 
form l2mo edition, bound in English cloth, uncut. 


Price, #2. 





Sold by all booksellers. 
lishers, 


Mailed, postpaid, by the pub- 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO,’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


HOLY TIDES. 


| By Mrs. A. D. T. Wurrney, author of “Bonny- 
| borough,” “The Gayworthys,” etc. Square, 16mo, 
beautifully printed and bound, 75 cents, 

A tasteful book of thoughtful poetry. Excellent 
for a gift on each of the ‘red-letter” days of the 
churech,—Advent, Christmas, Epiphany, Lent, Whit- 
| sunday, Trinity, and Kaeter. 


TEN DOLLARS ENOUGH, 
By CATHERINE OwEN. l6mo. $1, 

A household book of remarkable value. The writer 
| tells a pleasant story, aud weaves into it recipes and 
excellent directious for cooking and housekeeping. 
The story appeared serially in Good Housekeeping. 
} and bas reccived the unqualified commendation of 
| many who have tested the recipes and followed the 
| sugeeslions. 


AGASSIZ’S LIFE AND WORKS. 
New uniform edition in six volumes, including 
Lire AND Lerrers. By Mrs. AGassiz. 2 vols. 


| I2mo, #4. 
|; GEOLOGICAL SKETCHES. ‘Two Series. 12mo. $1.50 
each, 
METHODS OF 8tuDY IN NATURAL History. 12mo. 
$1.50, 


A JouRNEY IN Brazin. 
The Set, 6 vols. L2mo, 


Illustrated. 12mo. $2.50. 
$10. 





| *.* For sale by all booksellers, Sent by mail, post- 
patd, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


| HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
- — 


_ LADIES, ATTENTION. 


Kaights Lining Store 


41 AVON STREET. 





Dress Linings of all Styles and Grades 
| Both Foreign and Domestic. 


We make a specialty of the Gilbert 


Fast Black Linings 


(Sterling Dye), which are the only black linings 
which are ABSOLUTELY FAST. 


Special Terms to Dressmakers, 


‘AST BLACK QUILTED SKIRTS 


MADE FROM THE GILBERT LININGS. 





Knight's Lining Store, 


41 AVON STREET, 
Running Through to 24 BEDFORD 8T, 


| -.F. GARDNER, ~ 


Embroidery and Stamping 


| Art Embroidery Tanght, Material Furnished and 

Work Commenced. 

Orders executed at short notice. 

578 TREMONT STREET, 
N 


Near Union Park, formerly under Clarendon Hotel. 





The Swiss Cleansing Proc 
§ SINE FTOCESS, 
For cleansing Carpets, on or off the floor; Carpets 
Steam Beaten, Furniture Renovated and Restored to 
its original color; Feather Beds and Mattersses made 
over and disinfected; moths and moth germs de. 
stroyed; ladies’ and gents’ garments, kid gloves, 


blankets and rugs cleansed as good asa new. 
F. 8. BROWN & OO., 5% Park St. 
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SONNET TO S. D. C. 





BY MARCIA M,. SELMAN. 





Life ia a masquerade; and we who wear, 
Concealing thus our dearest loves, this show 
For outward gaze, full well in secret know 
What faint resemblance these fixed features bear 
To the heart's own. Disloyal we, who dare 
Not e’en to self be true! 

(Oh, lips! 80 slow 
To voice the tenderness that would o’erflow 


In speech,—mute lips, whose joy dies oft in prayer!) 


Thrice happy they who trust as friend in friend! 
They 'scape through love the tyranny of fear. 
They read beneath each outward frail disguise 
What to the face such perfect charm doth lend 
As lights in fair home-windows, which appear 
To halo heaven to the wanderer’s eyes. 

_— “or 


OCTOBER. 





BY SUSAN HARTLEY. 


October comes across the hill 

Like some light ghost, she is so still, 
Though her sweet cheeks are rosy ; 

And through the floating thistle-down 

Her trailing, brier-tangled gown 
Gleams like a crimson posy. 

The crickets in the stubble chime; 

Lanterns flash out at milking-time ; 
The daisy’s lost her ruffles; 

The wasps the honied pippina try; 

A film is o’er the pale blue sky, 
A spell the river mufiles. 


The golden-rod fades in the sun; 
The spider's gauzy veil is spun 
Athwart the drooping sedges ; 
The nuts drop softly from their burrs; 
No bird-song the dim silence stirs,— 
A blight is on the hedges. 
But filled with fair content is she, 
As if no frost could ever be, 

To dim her brown eyes’ lustre: 
And much she knows of fairy folk 
‘That dance beneath the spreading oak 

With tinkling mirth and bluster. 


She listens, when the dusky eves 

Step softly on the fallen leaves, 
As if for message cheering, 

And it must be that she can hear, 

Beyond November grim and drear, 


The feet of Christmas nearing. 
—St. Nicholas. 


oo —— 
DIAPASON. 


BY WILLIS BOYD ALLEN. 


On the crags of a far-off mountain-top 
At earliest dawn a snow‘lake fell; 
The North Wind stooped and cried to her, “Stop! 
There is room in my icy halls to dwell!” 
The snowflake gleamed like a crystal clear, 
Then wept herself to a single tear, 
Paused, trembled, and slowly began to glide 
Adown the slopes of the mountain side. 
Desolate ledges, frost-riven and bare, 
A tiny rivulet bore on their breast; 
Cloud-gray mosses and lichens fair 
Mutely besought her to slumber and rest. 
The rivulet shone in the morning sun, 
And touching them tenderly, one by one, 
With dewy lips, like the mountain mist, 
Kach waiting face as she passed she kissed. 
Among the shadows of pine and fir 
A stream danced merrily on her way ; 
\ thrush from bis hermitage sang to her: 
“Why dost thou hasten? Sweet messenger, stay!” 
The noontide shadows were cool and deep, 
The pathway stony, the hillside steep, 
The bird still chanted with all his art— 
But the stream ran on, with his song in her heart. 
Through broadening meadow and corn-land bright, 
Past smoke-palled city and flowery lea, 
A river rolled on, in the fading light, 
Majestic, serene, as she neared the sea, 
The sins and uncleanness of many she bore 
To the outstretched arms of the waiting shore, 
Till moonlight followed the sunset glow, 
And her crimson waves were as white as snow. 
On the lonely ledges of Appledore 
I listen again to the ocean’s song, 
And lo! in its music I hear once more 
The North Wind’s clarion, loud and long. 
In that solemn refrain that never shall end 
The murmurs of swaying fir-trees blend, 
The brooklet’s merry ripple and rush, 
The evening hymn of the hermit thrash, 
The undertone of the mountain pine— 
The deep, sweet voice of a love divine. 
—N. Y. Independent. 
uae ooo = 
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HOW THE GIRLS WERE PROVIDED 
F 


BY BERTHA H. ELLSWORTH. 


The Williams family consisted of father, 
mother, and four girls. 

Mr. Williams was.a successful merchant. 
He had often been congratulated, and, in- 
deed, had often congratulated himself, on 
his ability to provide for his girls. 

If sons had been given him, he would 
have thought it necessary to give them 
some business training, with a view to- 
ward preparing them for the time when 
they must take up the responsibilities of 
life for themselves; but it never occurred 
to him that girls could have responsibili- 
ties or capacities beyond gracing a home. 

Certainly the home Mr. Williams pro- 
vided for his wife and daughters lacked 
nothing that could contribute to their com- 
fort, and they knew very little of the 
processes by which their house was kept 
in order, and their meals nicely cooked 
and served. But, though so destitute of 
practical knowledge and training, the Wil- 
liams girls were sensible, intelligent girls, 
with a large reserve force of common- 
sense and latent energy. 

Anna was twenty, Lora eighteen, Mary 
fifteen, and Alla ten, when a sudden re- 
verse of fortune swept away their means; 
taking even the beautiful home so long en- 
joyed that it seemed a necessity. Four 
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hundred dollars, saved from the wreck, 
was all that remained to them, save a few 
household goods and personal possessions. 

Mr. Williams decided to go **West” and 
start anew somewhere in the new country, 
or, perhaps, take up a **claim” on the vast 
prairies. In vain friends protested that he 

yas too old and too heavily burdened with 
a dependent family to venture on such a 
step. He acknowledged the truth of these 
objections, but said, **l cannot stay here, 
where everything reminds me of prosper- 
ous days. I shall have my family to sup- 
port anywhere, and [ can surely raise 
enough there to supply us with food.” 

He could not afford to go and select ¢ 
location and return for his family. It was 
decided that they should travel in emi- 
grant style, and thus have an opportunity 
of examining the country as they "passed 
through, and selecting their future home 
in some spot that pleased them. 

The purchase of horses, wagon, and 
other articles necessary for the journey 
reduced their capital to an alarmingly 
small sum, and the women of this house- 
hold began, for the first time, to realize the 
value of money and plan to economize it. 

Many and long were the discussions in 
deciding, among the limited number of ar- 
ticles they could take with them, which 
would be likely to prove most useful in 
their Western home. Some of these selec- 
tions proved very useful, and some of 
them, viewed in the light of their after ex- 
perience, were laughably inappropriate. 

At first the journey was a pleasant re- 
lief and diversion from their late trials and 
anxieties, and the younger girls in particu- 
lar were jubilant over the new scenes and 
the new sense of freedom that possessed 
them. But, as places where cooked food 
could be procured became fewer and farther 
between, and they had to buy uncooked 
provisions and prepare them to eat un- 
der the disadvantages and inconveniences 
which are inseparable from such a situa- 
tion, and which appeared almost insur- 
mountable to them, they found the pleas- 
ures of the trip gradually decrease and 
finally vanish altogether. ‘The first meals 
served by these inexperienved women 
would have been found uneatable had not 
necessity and hunger forced them to swal- 
low the unpalatable morsels. Gradually a 
dearly-purchased degree of skill began to 
be attained by them in preparing simple 
dishes ; but the weather sometimes prevent- 
ed them from building a fire, and often 
they could not find anything to burn on the 
great, lonesome, barren-looking prairies. 
How eagerly they looked for and stored in 
the wagon everything they found which 
would serve as fuel! They even gathered 
the green weeds and tied them in bunches 
to the wagon-cover to dry in the hot sun. 

Occasional heavy rains and winds so 
damaged the cover of their wagon that it 
became a very imperfect shelter. Often 
the food was spoiled, or its cooking ren- 
dered impossible, until the drenched, hun- 
gry. wretched travellers felt sure they 
could never again see an emigrant wagon 
without a feeling of interest in its inmates 
and pity and sympathy for their probable 
suflerings. 

But all that had gone before seemed 
light in comparison to the blank horror 
and despair of finding, one morning, after 
‘amping on a vast prairie, a day’s journey 
from any dwelling behind, and they knew 
not how many from any before, that Mr. 
Williams was delirious with fever! Anx- 
iety for him, aud the thought of their own 
seemingly helpless and hopeless condition, 
might have appalled stouter hearts than 
women are said to have. Mrs. Williams 
did indeed seem overcome; but the older 
girls, knowing that on them depended the 
sare and safety of the whole party, ar- 
ranged the sick man in as comfortable a 
position as possible in the wagon, kind!ed 
a fire (thankful that they had sufficient 
fuel on this particular morning), and pre- 
pared some gruel for their father, and hot 
coffee and a substitute for bread, made of 
stiff batter and baked in thick cakes ina 
frying-pan, for the other members of the 
family. 

Mrs. Wiiliams was with difficulty in- 
duced to d ink some coffee and swallow a 
few mouthfuls of the cake, which tasted 
better than those never reduced 
to such expedients may think possible. 
Hunger was suflicient invitation to the 
girls to eat, and after the meal they felt 
refreshed, and, consequently, more hope- 
ful, or at least, stronger to bear whatever 
was in store forthem. ‘The first task was 
to harness the horses which were grazing 
near by. tied by long ropes to wooden 
pins driven into the ground, or, as the 
Western people call it, *‘picketed.” 

The younger girls were of considerable 
service in pointing out where different 
parts of the harness belonged, curiosity 
having prompted them to observe its uses 
more closely than their sisters had done. 
The difficult task was at last accomplished ; 
not, as they afterwards learned to know, 
exactly right, but with no serious mis- 
takes. ‘taught by experience, they care- 
fully stowed away the ‘picket ropes”’ and 
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“pins” for future use. Anna and Lora, 
feeling thankful that they had, at least, 
the past experience of driving the ponies 
in the phaeton to help them in this crisis, 
took turns in driving. 

‘*We must keep on the most travelled 
track,” said Anna, *‘for that will soonest 
lead us to some house or settlement.” 

They travelled wearily on, stopping 
only at two places where they found water, 
to allow the horses to drink, and at noon 
to allow them to graze, and to get some 
dinner for the family. ‘Then on and on, 
and still no sign of a house on the now 
broken and rolling prairie, which here 
seemed used for nothing but grazing- 
ground for great herds of cattle, of which 
they occasionally caught distant glimpses. 
The sick man moaned and tossed, and the 
tired girls listened with foreboding hearts, 
and kept anxious watch of a bank of heavy 
clouds which already obscured the sun and 
threatened a severe storm, they feared, be- 
fore they could reach any shelter. At 
last, just as darkness gathered from the 
near approach of both night and storm, 
the welcome glimmer of a light greeted 
them from a sinall, rudely-built house, or 
rather hut. 

In reply to their request that they might 
stop there and find shelter for a sick per- 
son, they were told to “Come right in, if 
ye can put up with poor ‘commodations.” 

“My man’s away,” said a sad-eyed, toil- 
bent woman, ‘‘but [ll help ye git in the 
sick person an’ take care of the beasts, be- 
fore the storm breaks.” 

She was as good as her word, and they 
were at least sheltered, they thankfully 
thought, as they heard the thunder roll 
and the rain pour down outside. But they 
were to find that all habitations are not 
shelters. 

“I'll try to make ye some tea,” said the 
woman, with an anxious look upward, 
“but I'm dreadful ‘fraid the ruffll leak 
soon, so’s there can't be no cookin’ or 
nothin’ else done.” 

“The roof! Why, does it leak? where?” 
said Anna, as she surveyed the roof, which 
wus formed of rough boards upheld in the 
centre by along, rough log, the ends of 
which rested upon the unplastered walls 
of the house. 

**Well, purty much all over. Ye see, 
them boards is jest covered with dirt on 
the outside, an’ packed down tight. It 
does for fair dry weather well ‘null, which 
is the kind we mostly hev here, but it ain’t 
fust-rate in soakin’ rains, sech as this.” 

Her fears were abundantly verified. ‘The 
“leaks” that soon made their appearance 
through the cracks between the roof- 
boards were of all sizes. from the small 
cataract to drops at intervals. The stove 
was drenched and the fire put out. The 
floor, which was of ‘dirt’? as well as the 
roof, became a combination of puddles and 
sticky black mud. Three times they moved 
the sick man, endeavoring to protect him 
from the dripping water, but were at last 
forced to be content with only partially 
accomplishing this, even with the aid of 
his rubber overcoat. 

Sleep was out of the question for anybody 
but Alla. She had found and nestled into 
a small but comparatively dry space 
which was shared by a large, fierce dog, 
whose growling they had heard the woman 
quiet by afew sharp words as they drove 
up to the house. He showed no signs of 
ferocity now; on the contrary, the ocea- 
sional approving wag of his tail and the 
highly-gratified blink of his watchful 
eyes showed that he considered it an 
honor to have the tangled curls and soft 
cheek of the little girl rest on his shaggy 
coat as she slept the deep, sweet sleep of 
tired childhood. 

The woman looked at her with pitying 
admiration. 

**T never did see Major take to anybody 
But 
She's 


so. He's mostly cross to strangers. 
no wonder he likes the little un. 
purty as a pictur’. Poor little 
You've brought her to a hard country.” 

To this statement the heart-sick mother 
and daughters mentally uttered a fervent 
assent. 

Their hostess’ name proved to be Mrs. 
Manly. She informed them that there 
was a town four miles away. ‘Nota very 
big un; but big enough to git whiskey 
in,” she added, with a gloomy look. 

The rain ceased toward morning, and 
the day broke clear and bright. They 
were astir at the first glimmer of dawn. 
Most of the articles in the wagon were 
found to be more or less wet. ‘The girls 
spread them out to dry, and Anna and 
Lora decided to drive to town, leaving the 
rest of the family where they were until 
they could see what was best to be done, 
and get medical aid for their father, if 
possible. 

Mrs. Maniy helped and instructed them 
in harnessing the horses, and directed 
them how to reach the town. ‘lhe journey 
there was accomplished in safety, the 
girls earnestly discussing the desperate 
state of their affairs and how to better 
them. It was evident that they could not 
go further at present. 
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“We must try to get some place to 
move into, and something to do in this 
town,” said Anna. 

“I wish we were sure of getting work, 
and of knowing how to do it when we did 
get it.” 

*We can learn, 
Anna, decidedly. 

A doctor was found and sent to the 
father. And, after much wearisome 
searching and many inquiries, they found 
a small, shabby frame house that could be 
secured ata low rent. They would once 
have thought it unfit to live in; but now, 
with an appreciative look at its shingled 
roof and pine floor, they decided to become 
occupants next day if their father could be 
moved. 

They bought a ‘*second-hand” stove and 
had it conveyed to their future home, to- 
gether with a few other necessary articles. 
‘They cleaned the floor and washed the 
windows, and, though. physically tired, it 
was with a restful feeling of having once 
more an abiding place on the face of the 
earth, that they pocketed the key and 
turned the horses’ heads toward their stop- 
ping-place of the night before. 

As they neared the house, Alla, accom- 
panied by the big dog, met them and ex- 
citedly informed them that a man had 
come who was going to ‘kill everybody.” 

Wondering, and filled with apprehen- 
sions, they drove to the house. Mrs. 
Manly came out and began quietly and 


and we must,” said 


rapidly to unhitch the horses and take off 


the harness, saying, meanwhile, in a tone 
of sorrowful disgust: 

“My man’s home, an’ drunk! TIL see 
he don’t hurt ye; an’ ye mustn't mind 
what he says. When whiskey’s in, wit’s 
out.” 

And well did the human brute demon- 
strate this truth by the torrents of vul- 
garity and profanity which he poured into 
their shrinking ears at intervals through 
the night, and which they found more in- 
tolerable than the rain of the night before. 
He persisted in lying down in his mud-be- 
smeared clothes and with his boots on, be- 
side the sick man; swearing and uttering 
awful threats whenever the sufferer moved 
or muttered, 

The doctor had sanctioned moving the 
invalid, and gladly they prepared, next 
morning, to do it. 

While her husband lay in a drunken 
sleep, Mrs. Manly prepared as good a 
breakfast for her guests as her seanty 
larder afforded, and helped them pack up 
their effects and place Mr. Williams as 
comfortably as possible in the wagon. 
Hleartily did they each clasp her toil-hard- 
ened hand in parting, and register a vow 
in their hearts to return her kindness if op- 
portunity ever offered. 

Mr. Williams seemed none the worse for 
the journey. Their few household goods 
were arranged as advantageously as pos- 
sible in their limited quarters, and looked 
less meagre than they might have done 
had the house been larger. 

‘There's a good opening here for a 
washerwoman,” said Anna, as she looked 
over the soiled garments belonging to the 
household. 

“Well, 1 know of two washerwomen who 
are in search of employment and experi- 
ence. ‘Tht y cin imitate Charity by begin- 
ning at home,” Lora answered, 

And they did; devoting thereto an en- 
tire day of the hardest labor they had ever 
known, earning thereby aching backs and 
blistered hands, and also a happy con- 
sciousness of having accomplished a use- 
ful and necessary piece of work. 

They found a real delight in making the 
house look as wellas possible. With plain 
but clean white curtains at the windows, 
and on the floor some bright mats and 
strips of carpet, brought from their old 
home, together with a pretty spread for 
the pine tab’e, and a dainty toilet stand, 
which the girls manufactured from an old 
muslin dress, a piece of cretonne, and a 


dry-goods box, the little house really 
began to assume a home-like look. In a 


trunk, that had not been penetrated by the 
rain, had been stored a few pictures and 
some pretty trifles that added still more to 
the cozy effect. 

‘Now, mamma,” said the oldest daugh- 
ter one day, seating the lady spoken to in 
the one easy chair they had brought with 
them, and herself and Lora on a long box, 
disguised by cretonne and stufling as an 
oriental couch, **the doctor says papa is a 
great deal better. You and Mary and Al- 
la can manage alone now, and Lora and I 
are going out to work, to keep up the ex- 
penses of this establishment. We've each 
found something to do, for a while, at 
least.” 

Mrs. Williams did not object; she knew 
their pressing needs, and was also learning 
to lean on the aid and judgment of her 
girls; but she sighed and said, **Poor chil- 
dren!” 

“We're not poor. At least, we don't in- 
tend to remain so always,” said the girls. 

All through the summer Anna and Lora 
found work to do,—hard, wearing work, 
over which they laughed with brave faces 





when they came home. And [ hope no 
one will think them less brave, that the 
daily recurring blisters, aches, almost un- 
bearable weariness, countless annoyances 
and sometimes harsh criticisms and fault. 
finding, which followed the labor of their 
untrained hands, sometimes wrung tears 
from them in secret. But an honestly 
earned living for themselves and those 
dear to and dependent on them was their 
all-sufficient incentive and reward. 

Mr. Williams’s strength returned slow. 
ly, and, through endeavoring to work be. 
fore he was able, he had a relapse which 
threatened to leave him a confirmed jp. 
valid. His recovery was also retarded by 
his intense anxiety about his family. He 
had so long regarded his girls as depend- 
ents that it was impossible for him to rea]. 
ize that they could actually support the 
family, and the fact that they were forced 
to work galled him inexpressibly. 

Early in the autumn, Anna came home 
with a bright face, announcing that she 
was about to become a school-ma’am, 
She was engaged to teach for six months 
at twenty dollars per month. Many may 
think this sum small, but they do not 
know to how many toiling, struggling fel. 
low-creatures, twenty dollars wonthly 
Would seem almost wealth, as it did at 
this time to the Williams family. 

About a month after, Lora, who had for 
some time been doing housework for the 
wife of the principal merchant in the vil. 
lage, rushed into the Williams’ house, ex. 
claiming, ‘Congratulate me! I, too, am 
promoted.” 

She explained that on several “busy 
days” and on a number of occasions when 
the clerk had incapacitated himself for 
business by drinking too freely, she had 
“helped” in the store, and so efficiently 
that the proprietor had offered her the 
place, remarking that he “guessed” that 
she wouldn't be ‘‘eternally muddled with 
whiskey.” 

Hler father’s eyes were downcast, and 
there was no answering gladness in his 
face. She took his head between her 
hands, and kissing his clouded brow, said, 
coaxingly, ‘*Aren’t you glad,’ papa?” 

‘*It isn’t a girl's place to go out into the 
world to work.” 

“Oh, please, be nice and sensible. Ifa 
girl can do work that needs doing, and do 
it as well as a boy, why isn’t it her place? 
I feel happier to work and be of use.” 

“Yes, that is what [ feared. In_ this 
daily wear and tear of business you will so 
dull and blunt all the finer tastes and sen- 
sibilities of a real lady, that you will even 
grow to like what makes you less refined 
and womanly,” he said. 

*O papa!” and there was a flush on the 
girlish face and a pathetic quiver in the 
voice that betokened enough remaining 
‘sensibility’ to have merited some consid- 
eration, ‘*l could not see you all suffer, and 
do nothing just because [ama girl. And 
[have to do the kind of work I can get. 
I—I—ca—can't help it if it does make me 
coarse.” 

“IT want my daughters to be shielded 
from dangers and trials and debasing in- 
fluences. It is hard, hard that I can’t do 
it!” he responded gloomily. 

Tora kissed him silently, and lowering 
her veil, remarked that she must go back, 
and crossed the threshold with a much 
more sedate step than when she had en- 
tered. She took an indirect way, in order 
to gain time to dry the tears that would 
trickle under the friendly veil. She was 
conscious that she felt far less keenly the 
lack of the ease and elegance of her old 
life, than the lack of encouragement and 
appreciation in her new work. She won- 
dered (but with a little ineredulous tight- 
ening of the lips) if this was auother sign 
that she was growing unrefined and un- 
ladylike. 

‘There was a rush of hurrying feet be- 
hind her, an arm encircled her waist, and 
Mary's voice said, **Mother and Lare glad, 
dear, and so, will Anna be. I want to tell 
you a plan of mine.” 

After hearing the plan, Lora said: “I 
think you will be more apt to find sale for 
such things in this place than in most 
Western towns. Most of the people living 
here own great herds of cattle. They 
seem always to have money. I've noticed 
they buy everything they fancy. I'll take 
charge of the things for you.” 

Mary went home and collected from 
trunks and boxes a varied assortment of 
ribbons, laces, bright pieces of si'k, satin, 
and velvet that had accumulated in pros- 
perous days, and unpacked her water-color 
paints and brushes, and a portfolio of 
sketches which, in beauty and finish, had 
justified her drawing-teacher in declaring 
that Mary was a “‘born artist.” 

The result was that, two weeks before 
Christmas, a certain store window blos- 
somed out with a bewilderingly pretty dis- 
play of “hand-painted” toilet appurten- 
ances, fancy articles, exquisitely-dressed 
dolls, und lovely water color sketches. 

Christmas niorning saw an unbroken 
family circle around the Williams break- 
fast table. ‘Ihe father was able to join 
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them for the first time in many weeks. 
Bright were the faces and gay the greet- 
ngs, and the simple gifts bought by ‘the 
virls” were more enjoyed than costlier 
ones bought for them of old. Among those 
Mary received was a pretty portemonnaie. 

“The portemonnaie please accept from 
me,” said Lora, **but the contents are your 
own earnings. I sold the last of your 
work yesterday. At least a dozen have 
asked me if you will give drawing-lessons. 
[’m sure you can get up a class.” 

A glad light shone in Mary’s eyes, fol- 
lowed by a glance of apprehension and ap- 
peal at her father, A meaning look passed 
between the parents, showing a previous 
canvass of this subject, managed by moth- 
er-love and influence. Mr. Williams smiled 
and said: **The only Christmas gift I can 
give my girls is my belief that I have the 
best and bravest daughters in the world!” 

There was a rush for the paternal chair, 
and the pale face therein suffered a short 
eclipse from three joyous girl-faces. 

**Me too, papa,” cried Alla, following up 
the charge, “for 1 can wash dishes and 
sweep just as nicely as anybody; and see 
where | patched my dress my own self!” 
and she held out a very creditable specimen 
of her skill. 

Very tenderly he kissed and embraced 
this lamb of his flock that seeined destined 
to tread so much rougher paths than he 
had intended, but there was no bitterness 
in the loving smile that met the little eager 
face. He was slowly learning that no 
woman needs to lead an idle life to bea 
real lady, and that no human being who 
leads such a life can be so noble, lovable, 
or happy as those who develop all that is 
best in their natures by being useful to the 
world and their fellow-creatures. 

After breakfast, Alla exhibited her ac- 
complishments in the dish-washing and 
sweeping line, and then stationed herself 
at a Window to watch for the Manlys and 
Major, who were expected to dinner. 
Alla had suggested this invitation, remark- 


awa 
ing: 


“Then, maybe, Mr. Manly won't go off 


by himself and get drunk. And I want 
Mrs. Manly and Major to have some tur- 
key ” ’ 

Lincoln Centre, Kansas. 
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MISS SHAW AT EAU CLAIRE, 


‘The following, from the Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin, Daily Leader has the real Westeru 
ring, and shows the fullest appreciation of 
Rev. Annie H. Shaw. It is like a refresh- 
ing Western breeze. C. 8. P. 

THE WOMAN FROM BOSTON, 

Some women are a power in the land; 
we have met afew such in our day and 
generation, and Miss Annie H. Shaw is 
one of them. She shouldn’t lecture on 
Sunday night, because a person cannot 
laugh right out, and stuffing handker- 
chiefs into mouths is not seemly, and very 
inconvenient in church, especially on a 
warm night. Talk about keen sarcasm 
and cutting right to the bone, the Rev. 
Annie has acquired the knack to a demon- 
stration, ani yet there is nothing offensive 
in her tone, but any amount of humor, 
and that kind of humor which speaks vol- 
umes and goes right to the mark. Some 
of the male fraternity were stirred up on 
Sunday night in a manner they little 
dreamed of. 

After the lecture on **Woman’s Rights” 
was over, one of these gentlemen was 
heard to say: 

“Well, I'm glad my wife wasn’t here 
to-night. Ishould never have heard the 
last of it.” 

‘Truly it was a great moral victory for 
the ladies, and if this sort of a thing is to 
be kept up, and if reverend women and 
lecturers like Miss Shaw are to go through 
the country and shake us up, as we were 
shaken up on Sunday night, there will be 
such a turning upside down of things in 
this country as never was dreamed of in 
the palmiest days. Jammed as the Lake 
Street Church was in the morning, it was 
nothing compared with the state of affairs 
in the Congregational Church. A whole 
battalion of ushers was improvised under 
the able generalship of 8. W. MeCaslin 
and W. K. Coflin. For half an hour there 
was such a lifting of benches and elevation 
of chairs as never was intended on Chippe- 
wa Street, and after all, scores of people 
were obliged to go away. 


~~ 
a Aid 


THE JUDGE AND THE BANDBOX. 








The famous English Chief-Justice, Lord 
Ellenborough, was on one oceasion about 
to start on circuit, when his wife expressed 
a desire to accompany him. ‘Very well,” 
said he, **but remember there are to be no 
bandboxes tucked under the seat of the 
carriage, as I have too often found when 
honored before by your ladyship’s com- 
pany.” 

She promised to meet his wishes, and 
they set out together. ‘They had not gone 
very far when the judge, stretching out his 
legs under the seat in front of him, kicked 
against one of the flimsy receptacles which 
he had expressly forbidden. 

Down the window went with a bang, 
and out went the bandbox into the ditch. 

The startled coachman at once pulled 
up. 

“Drive on,” said the judge, sternly, ‘and 
let the thing lie where it is.” 

They reached the assize town in due 
course, and his lordship proceeded to robe 
for the court. 

“And now where’s my wig?—where’s 
my wig?” he demanded, when everything 
else had been found. 

“Your wig, my lord,”’ answered the ser- 
vant, tremulously, *‘was in the bandbox 
your lordship threw out of the window as 
we came along.”— Selected. 


. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
TWO DOUGHNUT BOYS. 


*Oh, dear!” said Ray, his blue eyes full 
of tears, “he’s such a hateful boy, that 
‘Tommy Briggsis,mamma. I wish | didn’t 
ever get acquainted with him. I wish his 
father didn’t live so near by Uncle Jack’s 
farm.” 

Mamma ‘Trevor looked at her boy's 
flushed little face and smiled, but she didn't 
say a word until she had taken Ray to the 
wide kitchen sink and sponged forehead 
and dimpled chin, blue eyes and rosy 
mouth, with clear, cool water. 

‘Now, what is it, dear?” she asked. 

“it's Tommy Briggs,” said Ray, putting 
out his lips again. ‘“O mamma, he’s so 
inean and hateful"— 

“Ray, Ray! that isn’t the right way to 
talk about those whom we believe are 
our enemies,” interrupted mamma, gently. 
“Do you think it is?” 

‘**No'm,.”’ Ray answered honestly, wink- 
ing pretty fast; ‘*but I can’t help it, mam- 
ma. I know Tommy Briggs is my enemy, 
and a good deal worse. Why, mamma, 
don’t you b'lieve”’— 

Ray stopped and shut his white teeth to- 
gether with asnap. Mamma didn’t smile 
this time. She spoke very soberly: 

“Well, dear, go on. What did Tommy 
do?” 

‘You know that big, nice apple Aunt 
*Rusha gave me this morning. don’t you? 
Ray swallowed a big sob. ‘T'was the 
very last one she had, ’cause she kept it 
wrapped away in tissue paper all winter to 
see how long it would keep, and there came 
a little tiny speck of rot on it, and she gave 
it to me. “I'was the very last one, you 
know, and it smelled just as nice, and the 
rest won't be ripe for a longtime. And I 
started to go out where the men are mow- 
ing to show it to Uncle Jack, and when I 
was going across the pasture Tommy 
Briggs ran up behind me and grabbed it, 
and ate it every mite up but the bones, 
mamma, and didn't give me even so much 
as a bite. Don't you think he’s a real 
mean, bad boy, mamma?” Ray’s face was 
flushing up again as fast as ever it could. 

Mamma looked pretty sober, though she 
almost had to laugh about the bones. 

“I think he did very wrong, dear,” she 
said; *‘and if 1 were in your place, I be- 
lieve I would kill him.” 

How astonished Ray looked at that! He 
could hardly believe his ears. 

“Why, mamma,” said he, ‘what do you 
mean ?”* 

“[ mean,” mamma answered gently, 
‘that I would kill the naughty spirit in 
Tommy’s heart with a good deal of kind- 
ness.” 

Ray understood, and he looked interest- 
ed, though a little doubtful. 

“IT don't hardly know how,” said he, 
“but I'll try, next chance I have.” 

‘“That’s my good boy,” mamma Trevor 
said, kissing first one round cheek and then 
another. *‘*Your chance will come soon 
enough, dear.” 

And so it did. That very day was baking 
day, and when Aunt ’Rusha was frying 
cakes she remembered Ray's disappoint- 
ment, and fried two pluwp, brown dough- 
nut boys for him. 

“These are to pay for the apple you 
lost,” said she, laughing. ‘*You must 
look sharper this time, dear.” 

“Yes’m, Aunt “Rusha, I will,” said Ray. 
“Oh, thank you ever so much.” 

Then he went out under the vines on 
the back porch and sat down on the 
steps with his doughnut boys, waiting for 
them tocool. And pretty soon who should 
come along but ‘Tommy Briggs himself! 
He was barefooted, and his straw hat 
hadn't a sign of a brim. He looked over 
the back-yard fence, and his sharp black 
eyes spied the doughnut boys. 

“Oh, gimme one!” cried he. But he 
didn't believe Ray would do it, all the 
same. He looked roguish and ready to 
run away in a minute if Aunt *Rusha 
should look out at the door. 

As for Ray, he looked at the two puffy 
doughnut boys, and then he looked at the 
mischievous face that was a little dirty, 
too, peering over the fence. Then he 
started avd ran down to the gate. 

“Yes, I'll give you one,” said he, smil- 
ing pleasantly; and then he handed ‘Tom- 
wy Briggs the largest one of the two 
doughnut boys. ‘They're real nice,” said 
he. 

You can’t think how surprised Tommy 
Briggs looked. He was so surprised that 
he couldn’t say a word—at any rate, he 
didn’t; not even “thank you.” But he 
took the doughnut boy Ray reached out to 
him, and scampered away, and Ray 
thought it was the last of it. 

‘‘Anyhow, though, I don’t b'lieve he'll 
snatch my apple again,” said he to mam- 
ma, ‘by the way he looked.” 

‘| don't think he will myself,” said 
mamma; «and she thought to herself, 
though she wouldn’t have said it to Ray 
for the world, that if he would, he must be 
a very hard-hearted little boy, indeed. 

But that wasn't the last of it. Nobody 
had even thought of strawberries being 


. 





ripe, but the next morning when Uncle | 
Jack opened the kitchen door, he found a | 
little box of them, red, ripe, and sweet, on 
thethreshold. Around the box was pinned 
a bit of paper very much soiled, and on 
this was printed in. uneven letters: 
‘These is for the little boy wot I took 
his appul. I’m sorry, an’ | won't do it 
agen. From ‘TOMAS BricGs. 
**Now, what do you think?” asked Uncle 
Jack. 
And Ray’s blue eyes fairly danced as he | 
ate his strawberries with sugar and cream. 
“Now, isn’t that the best way to make | 
folks good?” he asked. ‘Isn't it, mamma?” | 
“I think it is,” said mamma, kissing 
both rosy cheeks again. 
What do you think?— Young Folks’ | 
Friend. 
eee 


HUMOROUS. 


At the Japanese village: Visitor—Is 
land dear in Japan? Japanese—No, but 
the ground rents are awful. Visitor— 
What's the cause of that? Japanese— 
Earthquakes.— Teras Siftings. 





Au urchin asked his mother a difficult 
question and got the answer: “I don’t 
know.” * Well,” said he, If think moth- 
ers Ought to know. ‘They ought to be 
well educated or els¢ have an encyclo- | 
pedia.” 


A gentleman in New Orleans was agree- 
ably surprised to find a plump turkey 
served up for his dinner, and inquired of | 
his servant how it was obtained. “Why, 
sah,” replied Sambo, “dat turkey war 
roostin’ on our fence tree nights; so dis 
mawnin’ I seize him fer de rent of de 
fence.” 

In a wild part of Scotland, a dealer in 
fish used to drive his cart a considerable 
distance inland. On one occasion, when 
passing a wild moor, hedropped a lobster. 
Some children picked it up, and wonder- 
ing what the strange creature could be, 
took it to the schoolmaster. The dominie 
put on his spees, and, turning it over and 
over, examined it carefully. **Weel,” at 
length said the oracle, **l ken maist 0’ the 
wonderfw’ animals 0° creation, except just 
twa; and thae twa I never saw. They are 
an elephant and a turtle-dove, and so this 
must be ane o’ the twa.”— Witness. | 


An English writer tells the following: 
A family let their house furnished, leaving 
in ita large dog. The tenant was an old 
lady. who liked to sit in a particularly 
comfortable chair in the drawing room, 
but, as the dog was also very found of 
this chair, she frequently found him in 
possession. Being rather afraid of the 
dog, she did not care to drive him out, and 
therefore used to go to the window and 
eall Cats!" The dog would then rush to 
the window and bark, and the lady would 
take possession of the chair. One day the 
dog entered the room and found the old 
lady in the chair. He ran to the window 
and barked excitedly. The lady got up to 
see what was the matter, and the dog in- 
stantly seated himself in the chair. 





Catarrh Cured 


Catarrh is a very prevalent disease, with 
distressing and offensive symptoms. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla gives ready relief and speedy 
cure, from the fact it acts through the blood, | 
and thus reaches every part of the system, | 

“T suffered with catarrh fifteen years. Took | 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and I am not troubled any | 
with catarrh, and my general health is much 
better.” I, W. LILuis, Postal Clerk Chicago | 
& St. Louis Railroad. | 

“1 suffered with catarrh 6 or 8 years; tried 
many wonderful cures, inhalers, etc,, spend- | 
ing nearly one hundred dollars without benefit. | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 





1 tried Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and was greatly 
M. A, ABBEY, Worcester, Mass. 


ood’s Sarsuparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: 1st, the combination ot 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active meuicinal 
qualities. The result isa medicine of unusuai 
strength, effecting cures Litherio unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence, 

* Hood's Sarsaparilla tones up my system 
purities my Livod, sharpeus my apy etite, and 
seers to make me over.” J. P, THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

**Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
1s worth its weight in gold.” 1. BARRINGTON, | 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsapariila 
fold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Maae 
wy by ©. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


{00 Doses One Dollar. 


improved.” 
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Artists’ Materials 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS — 


Of Every Description. 
DECORATIVE NOVELTIES, ART STUDIES, &c. 


FROST & ADAMS, 


IMPORTERS, 


37 B, Cornhill, BOSTON, MASS. 


Send for Catalogue, and mention this paper, 





Artists’ Materials 


— AND— 


ART NOVELTIES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & C0., 


| 

| 

82 & 84 Washington and 46 Friend St., Boston; 
190. 191, 192 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 





| to make it known to his suffering fellows. 


| by Hon. Geo. F. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India Mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy 
for the speedy and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all throat 
and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical 


; cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 


plaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty 
Actu- 
ated by this motive, and a desire to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of charge, to 
all who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
naming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 149 Power's 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


LADIES 


ABOUT TO MAKE 


their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of 





paper patterns by using the 


CREENWOOD 


READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia. Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price, 55 cts. Rules for measurement sent 
FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G. M, GREENWOOD & 60., 


178 ed 179 Tremont &t. Room 36, 
LUCAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIES 


Dress Reform Rooms 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Established 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits sre Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments, 


free. 





Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY, 


Send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Twenty-seven Leaflets are now ready, 
and for sale at cost at office WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL, No. 5 Park Street, Boston. 
Send in your orders. More suffragists can 
be made by the systematic distribution 
of Leaflets than by any other instrumen- 
tality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 


| Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 
The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 


| Bashford. 


The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Biake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 


| man. 


Independence Day for Women. 
Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 


| hundred, at WOMAN’'s JOURNAL Office, or 


15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 
DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. Jonn D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 


How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 


Woman Suffrage, by Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, or 30 cents per 
hundred, postpaid, by mail. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 
SARAH A. COLBY, 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 





FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures..........eeeeeees .00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 

Ca OBS Bb OOVEREOnceccccceccoccesscocceee 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ccccccocccccscccce 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
GIRSURUSS FOS ccccccccccecces socveceseecee 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCE, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure” as a sclence 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
are given as usual at her oftice, by herself or her as- 
sistant. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Su porters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, Urinals, Ebcieane, 
&c., can be obtained at her oflice, 48 Boylston St., 
as usual, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circular. 


‘The Woman's Medical College 


OF BALTIMORE 


offers unusual facilities to young ladies desirous of 
studying medicine. The next session begins Oct. 1, 
1886. A full course of didactic lectures, with clinica 
instructions, laboratory work and hospital advan- 
tages. Special attention is paid to the individual 
advancement of each student. Tuition low. Very 
good board and lodging can be obtained in Baltimore, 
for from $3 to $5 a week. Special reductions are 
made on behalf of students intending to become med- 
ical missionaries. For catalogue and other informa- 
tion, address, DEAN, 207 N. Howard Street, 
3 mos, Baltimore, Md. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 





Home and Day School for girls and young women, 
Thorough general education. l’reparation for college 
or for advanced standing in college. Address the 
Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., (Graduate of 
Swarthmore College, Boston University, and Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, England.) 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Sep 
tember and continues thirty-one wecks. Thorough 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clivical advantages unsurpassed. For par- 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N 
Throop &St., Chicago, 111. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 

Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lecvures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Disnensar-es of New York. For an 
nouncements and informati»a apnly to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


FOR SALE. 
POPE'S HILL, DORCHESTER. 


THREE BEAUTIFUL NEW HOUSES, cy 
press finish, hard pine floors, 10 rooms, ample closets, 
4 piazzas, modern conveniences, bath room, station. 
ary tubs, range, furnace, open grates set in tiles, 4000 
feet of land, fine view, good neighborhood, 3 minute 
from station, 15 minutes from centre Boston. Price 
$5000 each. ‘Terms easy. 

Address H. B. BLACKWELL, 
5 Park Street, Boston. 














COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
isaved. Clo‘hbtound,75 cts. In paper covers, 60 cts. 
It can be procured a. the , 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTAND, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Addrese 
“a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it is necessary, as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before been 
equalled in this or any other country. 
aa Telephone number 7282. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


2838 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts. ; 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cta.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts.; 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and Pastry, &c., of delicate 
cooking and serving. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices; 
ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies, 


is on filein Philadelphia 

at the Newspaper Adver- 

re ame tising Agency of Messrs. 
N.W. AYER & SON, vur authorized agents. 
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NEW BEDFORD CONVENTION. 





The Woman Suffrage Convention held 
Oct. 14 and 15 at New Bedford, under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association and the New Bed- 
ford Woman Suflrage League, was a suc- 
cess. 

Delegates and friends were present from 
Fairhaven, Acushnet, Freetown, ete. En- 
tertainment was provided by Hon. and 





Mrs. Charles Almy, Judge and Mrs. Oliver | 


Prescott, Mrs. Cynthia Chace, and Mrs. 
Angenette Smith. The North Christian 
Church, in white and red, was very beauti- 
ful; the pulpit was decorated with numer- 
ous bouquets. 

Three sessions were held, covering 
two days. Addresses were made by Rev. 


Annie H. Shaw, Miss Cora Seott Pond, | 
Rev. 8S. Wright Butler, pastor of the 
church, an enthusiastic believer in our 


movement, Capt. Franklyn Howland and 
Rev. W. J. Potter, who took the argu- 
ment of Francis Parkman and showed us 
the fallacy of his position. ‘The New Bed- 
ford paper gave an extended report of all 
the addresses, as fair and true a report as 
we have ever had. 

The closing addresses were made to an 
audience of 500 people by Hon. W. W. 
Crapo, who presided, and by Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore. ‘The New Bedford Mercury 
says: 

Mr. Crapo said the audience had met to 
hear the discussion of a question that was 
neither new nor startling. It was the 
question of the political enfranchisement 
of women. For more than thirty years 
this question has been constantly presented 
to the people of this Commonwealth, but 
it is still undetermined, Yet in spite of 
the delays, disappointments, and rebuffs, 
the work goes forward. ‘The labor has not 
been fruitless, though it has failed vet to 
bring the full realization that was hoped. 
While this discussion has been going on, 
there has been a marked advancement in 
the legal and industrial condition of 
woman. Cruel laws which bore heavily 
upon her have been sweptaway. A whole 
range of industrial life has been opened to 
her. New rights have been secured to 
her by this agitation, and no harm has yet 
been done. One thing further is wanted— 
the legal authority for women to vote. ‘The 
speaker had no argument to present in 
favor of this idea. He stood on the gen- 
eral proposition that the object of govern- 
ment, in this country at least, is the good 
of the governed. If the voting of women 
will conduce to the good of the community, 
then women ought to vote. Our Ameri- 
ean civilization is bused on the belief that 
in the consultation of the greatest number 
of elements, the best conclusion will be 
reached. We give the ballot to wealth 
and to poverty, to the student and to the 
laborer, to youth and age, to the native- 
born and the alien who desires to become 
one of us. Why? Because we want the 
opinion of each and every one. We open 
the ballot to man. Why not also to woman? 
Why not take her judgment as to what is 
best for the State? Why leave out half of 
humanity? Why let one sex legislate for 
both? ‘I'wo answers come, One is that 
one sex has always done it. ‘lhe other is 
that a woman is not a man. Neither of 
these answers sutisfied him. Woman isa 
responsible and intelligent being. She 
owns property and pays taxes. If these 
things fit a man to vote, why do not they 
equally fita woman? ‘The cause this as- 
sociation has at heart will triumph. Woman 
suffrage will becomea fact. When? When 
women wantit. It is found that with re- 
lation to this question, women are divided 
into three classes. ‘lhe first is a band of 
bright, active, pushing, aggressive advo- 
cates, working in and out of season with 
the zeal of genuine reformers. ‘The see- 
ond is a small class who oppose the move 


ment. ‘The third class constitutes the 
great body. It is indifferent, «pathetic, 
unconcerned. It has no thought, desire, 


or opinion with reference to the matter. 
They neither advocate nor oppose it. It 
is this neutrality of women that delays 
success. It is barely possible that men 
may become impatient—that they will say 
they have need of woman's vote, of her 
moral judgment as represented by her bal- 
lot; that they need her help to elevate and 
purify our national life, and give to our 
civilization the fulness that it lacks. Even 
if woman does not want the ballot, man 


may exact it of her as a duty she owes the | 


State. 

Rev. Wright S. Butler, the next speaker, 
said it was a startling thing for him to con- 
sider that he had to plead in favor of his tak- 
ing his wife where he could go to do bust- 
ness for the welfare of the State and the 
good of humanity. He could discuss matters 
of public interest with his wife, but when 
it came to deciding, he had to say, **Thus 
far shalt thou come, and nu» farther.” Al- 
though we are one, | am the one. We tie 
woman's hands, and then tell her she is in- 
competent to act in political matters. 
Woman has plenty of courage when she 
comes to deal with moral questions, and 
we especially need her refining influence 
at the polls. It has been well said that 
man and woman must rise and fall together 
in political as well as in social life. 





} that 








Mrs. Mary A. Livermore was the closing | 


speaker of the evening, and her remarks 
were listened to with close attention. She 
said she was not able to accept the state 
ment that men were entirely willing that 
women should vote, and that the great 
hindrance is the indifference of women. 
That was not her experience in thirty 
years of work in this cause. If men were 
entirely willing that women should vote, 
do you imagine this audience would be 
composed almost entirely of women? In 
Washington Territory, in a recent cam- 
paign, one woman talked in favor of high 
license, and the Boston Journal says it is 
very evident that women cannos be de- 
pended upon to support prohibition. Why 


ure the Boston Journal and Herald and 
Record and Advertiser full of sneers at the 
woman suffrage movement, if men general- 
ly desire that woman should vote, or are 
willing that she should do so? If men 
were so willing that women should have 


the suffrage, women would be ready 
enough. ‘There is a much larger interest 


women about this matter than is 
generally supposed. Women are giving 
money to help on the cause while they 
say thar they do not want the men of their 
fuurlies to know it. Bat suppose that 
women are not interested and do not want 
to ,ote; does that invalidate their right? 
‘Twenty years ago, the men of this coun- 
try gave the colored men of the South the 
right to vote. They never asked for it 
once. Women have sent in petitions to 
Congress signed by 200,000 names asking 
the right. ‘They sent to the Legislature of 
Massachusetts a petition with 20,000 sign- 
ers, and one in oppos-tion had 4,500, and 
the wise legislators said: “See how it is, 
the women do not want to vote.” Any 
pretext is sufficient. She laid the blame 
onmen. The sin is at their door. When 
the men are ready, the women will be 
ready. There will be no trouble about 
that. It was a good thing to give the col- 
ored man a vote, though he was not pre- 
pared for it. tle was not to be in the least 
compared with the white women of the 
North in fitness for it. Ile was noe fit to 
be compared with the foreign women, of 
whom so much is said. They would vote 
for temperance every time. It means noth- 
ing when you say that the men are ready 
and the women are not ready. Gentlemen, 
that is your last ditch. How is it that the 
paper of largest circulation in Boston is 
full of sneers at the woman suffrage move- 
ment? ‘The papers are edited by men and 
for men, and that is a significant straw on 
the surface. Men are about as apathetic, 
as thougitless. and as destitute of ideas as 
women, when they are brought to the con- 
sideration of matters that do not particu- 
larly interest them. ‘There is « large class 
of men that are actively bho-tile to woman 
suffrage. When she had been to the Leg- 
isluture in behalf of woman suffrage, she 
had heard men talk in such a manner that 
she felt it her duty in the interest of de- 
cency to exert what influence she could 
they should not return, ‘There are 
men in Massachusetts to-day that stayed 
at home because the women decided that 
it was their duty to see that they staved 
there. Women are voting to-day in twelve 
States. They have been voting in Wyom- 
ing ‘Territory for seventeen years. ‘They 
h ve been voting in Washington Territory 
for three years, and a larger proportion of 
them vote than of the men. ‘They have 
been voting in England and Wales for 
seventeen years, aud with such excellent 
results that municipal suffrage has been 
given to the women of Scotland. It would 
have been given to the women of [reland 
also had it not been for the great home 
rule fight. It is almost certain that the 


among 


women of England will soon have par- 
liamentary suffrage. More men in Par- 
liament to-day favor it than oppose it. 


The right of suflrage was given to the 
women of Wyoming Territory as a joke. 
But it has been productive of a vast amount 
of good there. The speaker had been to 
Wyoming expressiy to ascertain for her- 
self if women did vote there, there was so 
much lying about it in the newspapers. 
She found that they voted as generally, as 
freely, and as intelligently as the men. 
But they didn’t hold office. On asking the 
reason, she was told by a woman that they 
were too fully occupied with their domes- 
tie duties in that new country, but they 
were very particular as to who did hold 
office, and remorselessly scratched all unfit 
candidates. She found in England that 
thousands of women voted. Mrs. Liver- 
more turned her attention to the Massa- 
chusetts school suffrage law, and said the 
State was continually taking on great airs 
because of it. It is not school suffrage 
at all. itt is school committee suffrage. 
Colorado has real school suffrage. In that 
State, the women can vote on every ques- 
tion that appertains to the schools. Mrs. 
Livermore advised every woman to vote 
for school committee, but evidently did 
not consider the right to do so very much 
of a boon. She believed the right to vote 
a natural right. If the Declaration of In- 
dependence means anything, if it is the 
truth, the only way in which we can pro- 
tect our rights is by having the right to 
vote. Every argument which goes to sus- 
tain the right of man to vote is just as good 
an arguinent for woman's right. Now we 
have only half of humanity voting. When 
women have the ballot. we sha!l have the 
whole. While men legislate for women, 
we have elass legislation, and class legis- 
lation is always unjust. The laws which 
are made by men for women are not just. 
The speaker referred to that law which 
gives a man sole control over his minor 
child, and strongiy urged its change, so 
that the mother shall have joint control. 
What does woman suffrage signify? Sim- 
ply this, that woman may have equality 
with man. ‘The only way to bring this 
about is to give her the ballot. If the man 
half of humanity has done so well in mat- 
ters of legislation as he has, what might 
not we hope for if the other half were add- 
ed? The two together are better than 
either separate. 

Addresses were expected from Hon. 
Charles Almy, Rev. G. T. Flanders, D. D., 
and Rey. I. Hl. Coe.—who was called away 
because of sickness,—but the lateness of 
the hour prevented. 

Rev. Mr. Butler said we ought to have 
an overflow meeting the next night, and 


could do so if we would stay. 





The League will now give all its atten- 

tion to the Bazaar. C. 8. P. 
ditines — ee 

Kate Sanborn has in the Chautauquan 
for November an article entitled ‘‘How 
Five Notable Women were Educated.” 
The five are Maria Edgeworth, Mary 
Somerville, Caroline Herschel, George 
Sand, and Mary Lyon. 





MORE ABOUT TOPEKA WOMEN. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 


Having just read the letter from Topeka | 


of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe's correspondent 
in the JOURNAL, I want to few 
words to the facts therein stated. 
as my knowledge goes, the correspondent 
was toisinformed in nearly every particu- 
lar. 

I never saw a place of the size of ‘Tope- 
ka where women are employed in so many 
different ways out of the old ruts. I will 
mention some whom I met while in that 
city during the winter of 1884-5. 

Mrs. 5. A. Thurston is assistant cashier 
in the Topeka Bank, a position she has 
held for the last fourteen years. She is 
also a notary public. Her sister, Miss 
Olive P. Bray, is president of the local W. 
C.'T. U. This isa large and active organ- 
ization, which has found plenty to do, of 
which I will speak further by-and-by. 
She is also superintendent of a large Band 
of Hupe and editor of the State W.C 'T. U. 
paper, the Bulletin. Two brighter, more 
wide-awake women Massachusetts never 
sent West. 

The Bristol sisters own and control five 
large green-houses. One of the sisters 
was aclerk in some department of the Leg- 
islature during the winter [ spent in ‘l'o- 
peka. The engrossing clerk of the Legis- 
lature was a young woman. Four of the 
pages in the House of Representatives 
were girls. ‘The committee rooms had 
women as clerks in many cases, and a 
woman was in charge of the Historical 
Rooms. : 

The city library, in a stone building 
costing $50,000, the gift of the Atchison, 
Topeka, and Santa Fé Railroad, was in 
charge of two women. 

A young woman was a type-writer; an- 
other in the employ of the A. T. and 8. F. 
R. R. was both type-writer and short- 
hand writer. ‘There were others in the 
same building, but I only met one. 

Miss Fannie Knight was deputy asses- 
sor, and attended to business as regularly 
as any man. 

The Topeka Capital and Journal both 
employ women as bookkeepers, and the 
Journal had many women printers. Of 
clerks and teachers there was an army. 

Dr. Addie Kuster was preparing to 
leave for Germany to complete her studies 
in surgery. as soon as she could dispose of 
her large and lucrative practice. There 
were a number of other women physicians, 
whose names I do not now recall. Sever- 
al clerks in the postoflice were women. 
The county clerk’s sister was his deputy 
and a notary public, and one other woman 

yas a notary public. I was informed that 
it was quite common for the county offi- 
cers to have sister or wife or daughter as 
clerk or deputy. 

The W. C. T. U. and other suffragists 
worked hard and well for the passage of 
the amended prohibition law which passed 
so triumphantly. ‘he scientific temper- 
ance instruction bill was passed through 
the efforts of the W.C. IT’. U., and a bill 
against the sale of tobacco to minors was 
brought up. The municipal suffrage bill 
was only defeated by being kept back till 
the session closed. 

The W. C.'T. U. were active in all lines 
of work. Mr. Bowman presented the 
W. C. 'T. U. with $100, which was used 
for yarious good purposes as needed. The 
wife of this gentleman is at the head of 
the home for women, which is much better 
filled than represented. One woman is 
now owner of a large millinery store, 
who, by the death of her husband in the 
South during the war, was left with two 
boys to support, and no means of doing 
so. Domestic help is plentiful, if one 
wishes to employ colored people. 


add a 


There is not a very large number of un- 
married women, but many have supported 
themselves in some trade or business be- 
fore marriage, and some continue in it 


after marriage. 
EMMA HARRIMAN. 





KnIGut’s LINING Store, at 41 Avon Street, 
Boston, is very attractive to ladies shopping and 
in search of suitable linings for their dresses. 
It has always been difficult to find a black cam- 
brie or silesia that would hold the color against 
perspiration, sunlight and other fading processes. 
At this store you can find the genuine fast black 
cambric or twill, warranted not to change color. 
Samples are given to any lady wishing it, that 
she may test them at home. Dress-makers will 
find it a good place to procure their linings, as 
there is a large variety to choose from. Being 
on Avon Street, opposite the large dry goods 
houses of Hovey and Jordan, Marsh & Co., 
ladies can pass through it to White’s, thus avoid- 
ing the crowded streets. 


Do not forget that your old hats and bonnets 
can be dyed or pressed over into the latest styles 
at Storer’s Bleachery, 673 Washington Street, 
and the Central, 478 Washington Street. 





Pure Boop is absolutely necessary in order 
to enjoy perfect health. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
purifies the blood and strengthens the system. 





Mrs. M. F. Fisx’s Gloves are never unshapely 
Oe SUEY, as hundreds of ladies can 
testify. 


So far | 
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SPLCIAL NOTICES. 





Women's Educatior and Industrial Union, 
4 Boylston ,» Sunday, Cet 4,01 3 M. Mra 
Caroline A Literature 
and 1 





will speak on “The 
Ancient Egyptians.” 


Dupee 
Religion of 





Pure Teas.— All grades of pure Teas supplied at 
short notice at moderate prices. Good Formosa 
at 60c, # th, Amoy, 0c. # th, English Breakfast, 60c. 
and 50e,, Japan Tea, «c., Young Hyson, Send 
postal and your order will be promptly attended to. 
Call or uddress ELLEN M. BRENNAN, 27 W. 
Athens &t., So. Boston. 


one, 


Removal.—Missce Stinson and Lewis desire to 
inform their customers and the public that they have 
removed to #9 Boylston Sireet, where they will be 
ready for business Uctober 19th, with a full line of 
fine millinery. 


To Let.—804 Washington Street, Suite 6, two con- 
necting, unfurnished, sunny rooms, large closet and 
bath-room, rent $22. Also small square room to a 
lady. 

Wanted, by a competent Seamstress, engagements 
by the day or week. Reasonable terms; satisfactory 
work. Address “Miss D.,”” Woman’s Journal Office, 


Wanted — The ladies to know that Mra. B. A. 
STEARNS will teach her improved tailors’ method 
system of dress-cutting at 23 Winter Street, Room 3. 
Patterns cut to order; hours from 10 A.M.to4 P.M. 





“THE OREAD” OF MT. GARROLL 


SEMINARY «aod CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., HL.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the ‘PECUNIARY ALD System,” gaina 
collegiate or musical education, Send for one—PREE. 


MUSIC WITHOUT A TEACHER.” 
Any person can play a tune on the Piano and Organ 
in 15 minutes by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide. 
‘The Guide, with 20 pieces of popular music, mailed 
to any address on receipt of $1. No previous knowl. 
edge of music required. Send for testimonials, 
HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 1164 Broadway, N. Y. 


COWLE NEW STUDIO BUILDING, 
145 Dartmouth Street 
T SCHOOL 
ART SCHOOL 
INSTRUCTORS: 
Mr. BUNKER, Mr. GRAVES, Miss BAILEY. 
Fourth year begins Oct. 1. Drawing, Painting, 
Portraiture, Flowers, and Still Life. Life 
Studies a specialty, ‘asses day and evening, 
Saturday Class for Teachers, Circulars at Art Stores, 
Terms moderate. Apply to or address as above, 
FRAN M,. COWLES, Manager, 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT OF THE 


West Newton English & Classical School, 
ALLEN BROTHERS, 


receives a limited number of pupils, under the special 
charge of Josern A. ALLEN, at the Allen Home- 
stead, Medfield, Mass. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y¥. 
FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser- 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, ‘Twenty-three 


Teachers. Catalogues sent on application. 
Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 


EDUCATION OF 
Girls and Young Ladies 


One great advantage for girls at Chauncy Hall 
School may be found in the variety of regular 
courses of study. 

Modifications of these regular courses 
allow scholars who are unable to do full work 
(either through delicate health or need of time 
for other things), to select such branches as are 
best fitted for their strength and needs, and to 
pursue them under favorable conditions. 

The girls of the Upper Department have been 
for several years, under the special care of a cul- 
tivated and experienced woman. 

Their study room is but one flight from the 
street, and has windows to the east and south, 
giving sunshine throughout school hours. 

The Primary Department is on the ground 
floor, in the same sunny corner. 

House open daily from 9 to 3, No. 259 Boylston 
St., opposite the Art Museum. 





FLORENCE 


Silk Undershirts aud Drawers, 
FOR GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. 


The attention of those persons who wish to 
promote health and comfort is invited to the 
advantages this underwear has over that made 
from other materials. 

Silk underclothing has long been recom- 
mended by eminent physicians for its warmth 
and its magnetic quality. 

For further particulars as to size, price, ete., 
etc., send address to us, and receive free by mail, 
our descriptive circular on this subject. 

These goods will be freely shown to 
any person who desires to examine them, 
whether they wish to purchase or not, 
at our store, 18 Summer Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 


FLORENCE, MASS. 


ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


‘GILT EDGE.” The Ladies Favorite, 


Pan cae 
WHITTEMORE’S| 
GILT-EDGE 


SE WEVER ; 
T CRACK®2 SHOES 


| BEC A page 





TRY IT - 
<e© CHEAPEST 





ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED. 
Bottles Hold DOUBLE QUANTITY. 
H. H. Tuttle & Co., ew * 435 Washington 8t. 
T. E. Moseley & Co., . « +» 469 Washington St. 
Thayer, McNeil & Hodgkins, . 47 Temple Place. 
B. 8. Rowe & Co., . + «+ + 637 Washington st. 
M. H. Graham & Co., . «+ 701 Washington 8t. 
Guy Lamkin & Co., . + + + 28Tremont Row 
And first-class dealers generally. 


| 
| 
| 








Lee & Shepard's New Botts, 


FINE GIFT BOOKS. 
NATURE’S HALLELUJAH, 


From original designs by Irene E. Jerome, author 
and artist of “One Year's Sketch Book,” “The 
Meseage of the Bluebird,” ete Presented in a 
series of nearly fifty full-page illustrations (Oyxle 
inches) engraved on wood by Georce T. ANpREew 
Elegantly bound in gold cloth, full gilt edges, ¢6: 
‘Turkey morocco, $12; tree calf, $12; Spanish calf, 
#12. 


UNIFORM WITH 


ONE YEAR’S SKETCH BOOK, 


Comprising forty-six full-page pictures, 9'5x14 inches. 
Klegantly bound in same style as “‘Nature’s Halle 
lujah,”’ and same prices. 


DORA. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON. Twenty illustrations by 
W. L. Taytor, from sketches made in England ex. 
pressly for this work, comprising many charming 
bits of English landscape and rural life, engraved 
on wood by ANDREW. Uniform in style with Lee 
& Shepard's [illustrated Series of Favorite Hymna, 
Ballads, and Poems. Cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, 


$1.50. : 
NEW NOVELS. 
A BOSTON GIRL’S AMBITIONS, 


By Viratnta F, TowNsEND. 12mo0. Cloth, $1.50, 
Uniform with Lee & Shepard's Series of the Town. 
send Novels. Confprising seven volumes, 


THE HOLLAND SERIES. 


By Virernta F. TowNsEND. 12mo. Cloth, per vol. 
ume, 31. Comprising,— 
“THe DEERINGS OF MEDBURY.” 
“Tne HoLLaNps.” 
“Six IN ALL.” 
“Tue MILLs oF TuxpurRy.” 
These four are among Miss TOWNSEND's best home 
stories, and have been out of print for some time, 
Sold separately. 


SIMPLICITY AND FASCINATION, 


By ANNE BEALE. Cloth, $1. Regarded by the Eng. 
lish critica as ‘fone of the finest’ modern novels 
published. New edition. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 
THE BOOK OF ELOQUENCE, 


A Collection of Extracts in Prose and Verse from the 
most famous orators and poets. Intended as exer. 
cises for declamations in colleges and schools. By 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. l2mo, cloth, $1.50, 
A new edition. 

THE FAMILY. 

An Historical and Social Study. By Rev. Caanigs 
F. Tuwine and Carnie F, BurLer Tawina, 
Cloth, $2. 

Rev. Charles F. Thwing, of Cambridge, with the 
assistance of his wife, has just completed an original 
and deeply interesting work, ‘“Che Family; An His. 
torical and Social Study.” The work is the firet his. 
torical and philosophical study upon the important 
subject of divorce aud other social problems.—Chris. 
tian Intelligencer. 


STUDY OF THE ENGLISH CLASSICS, 


A practical Handbook for Teachers. By ALBERT 
F. BLAISDELL, A. M., author of “Our Bodies,” 
“How to Keep Well,” “The Child’s Book of 
Health.”” New edition. Cloth. $1 net. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN EDUCATION, 


A Treatise for Parents and Educators. By Louisa 
Parsons Hopkins, author of ‘Handbook of the 
Earth,” ‘Natural History Plays,” etc. 50 cents, 











Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. Our new catalogue mailed 
Jree on application. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


BOSTON, 


The Place to Buy Your 


CARPETS 


—lI3s AT— 


J. & J. Dobson's 


THE ONLY 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS 


SELLING DIRECT TO THE 


RETAIL TRADE. 


Carpetings in all Grades at 
the Lowest Prices. 


CALL AND SEE OUR 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


— IN — 


VELVETS, BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRIES, 3-PLYS, 
AND EXTRA SUPERS. 


& J. DOBSON, 


525 & 527 Washington St. 


THE KILGOUR ABDOMINAL SUPPORT. 


For Weakness, rup- 
ture, strains or core 
puleney, this sup! yort 
Stands Without a rival, 
as a strong, adjustable 
and effective support; 
endorsed by thousands. 
We also introduce 
eight different styles 
of corsets, all of our 
own invention, We 
keep an assortment of 
sizes, half-made, ready 
to trv on, thus enab ing lwlies to be fitted at short 
notice with our thoroughly made, easy fitting custom 
Corsets. This plon is very satisfactory, and an out- 
growth of our latest improvement. For particulars 
call on or address MrstM. A. KILGOUR, 32 Music Hall 
Building, off Winter Street, Boston. (Formerly 25 Win- 
ter Street). 









so —a 


Can now have their Hats made into the Latest Fall 
Styles at Central Bleachery, 478 Washington Street, 


near Temple Place, or at STORER’S Bleachery, 673 
Washington Street, head of Beach Street. 





C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE- 
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